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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The Emergence of Africa 


REPORT TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BY VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


On the basis of my visits to Morocco, Ghana, 
Liberia, Uganda, Ethiopia, Sudan, Libya, Italy, 
and Tunisia, from February 28 to March 21, 
I submit the following observations and 
recommendations: 


IMPORTANCE OF AFRICA 


No one can travel in Africa, even as briefly as 
I did, without realizing the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of this great continent. Africa is the most 
rapidly changing area in the world today. The 
course of its development, as its people continue to 
emerge from a colonial status and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of independence and self-govern- 
ment, could well prove to be the decisive factor in 
the conflict between the forces of freedom and | 
ternational communism. 

The leaders and peoples of the countries I 
visited in Africa have many things in common. 
They cherish their independence, which most of 
them have only recently acquired, and are deter- 
mined to protect it against any form of foreign 
domination. They rightfully expect recognition 
from us and others of their dignity and equality 
as individuals and peoples in the family of na- 
tions. They want economic progress for their un- 
developed economies. 

The great question which is presented to the 


leaders of Africa is whether they can attain these 


* Issued by the White House for release on Apr. 7. For 
background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 4, 1957, p. 348, and Mar. 
18, 1957, p. 436. 
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justifiable objectives and at the same time main- 
tain and develop governmental institutions which 
are based on principles of freedom and democracy. 
I believe they all are convinced that they can, and 
that the Free World has a vital interest in assist- 
ing them to do so. For the success or failure of 
these new members of the family of nations to 
realize their aspirations in this manner will have 
profound effects upon the development of Africa 
and on the world in the years to come. 

Herein lies the wider significance of the emer- 
gence of the new nation of Ghana. The eyes of the 
peoples of Africa south of the Sahara, and of 
Western Europe particularly, will be upon this 
new state to see whether the orderly transition 
which has taken place from dependent to inde- 
pendent status, and whether the retention of close 
ties on a basis of equality with the British Com- 
monwealth, will continue to work successfully and 
thereby present a formula of possible application 
in other cases. By the same token, inimical forces 
will be closely following the situation to see 
whether any openings present themselves for ex- 
ploitation in a manner which would enable them 
to disrupt and destroy the independence which 
Ghana seeks to achieve. 

Nor is this a situation peculiar to Ghana. The 
same factors are present everywhere among the 
independent states which I visited. Africa is 
emerging as one of the great forces in the world 
today. In a world in which, because of advances 
in technology, the influence of ideas and principles 
is becoming increasingly important in the battle 
for men’s minds, we in the United States must 
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come to know, to understand and to find common 
ground with the peoples of this great continent. 
It is in this context that the recommendations in 
this report, together with others previously made 
to the appropriate government agencies, are 
presented. 


Appraisal of African Leadership 


Africa is producing great leaders, dedicated to 
the principles of independence, world responsi- 
bility and the welfare of their peoples. Such men 
as the Sultan of Morocco, Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, President Tubman of Liberia, the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, and Prime Ministers Ab- 
dullah Khalil of the Sudan, Ben Halim of Libya 
and Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia, certainly com- 
pare most favorably with the great leaders of the 
world. Nor should one omit King Idris of Libya, 
whom I unfortunately missed seeing on this trip 
because of an engine failure, but whose wisdom 
and statesmanship I remember most vividly from 
my previous trip to that country in 1953. These 
are all men who command respect beyond the bor- 
ders of their own country. They are backed up by 
other equally dedicated leaders who have much to 
contribute both to the problems of their own coun- 
tries and to those which plague the world today. 


Recommendation 

The United States must come to know these 
leaders better, to understand their hopes and as- 
pirations and to support them in their plans and 
programs for strengthening their own nations and 
contributing to world peace and stability. To this 
end, we must encourage the greatest possible inter- 
change of persons and ideas with the leaders and 
peoples of these countries. We must assure the 
strongest possible diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation to those countries and stand ready to 
consult these countries on all matters affecting 
their interests and ours. 


Attitudes Toward the United States 

There is no area in the world today in which 
the prestige of the United States is more uni- 
formly high than in the countries which I visited 
on this trip. The President is respected as the 
acknowledged leader of the Free World. There 
is a most encouraging understanding of our pro- 
grams and policies. These countries know that 
we have no ambitions to dominate and that the 
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cornerstone of our foreign policy is to assist coun- 
tries in resisting domination by others. They 
understand that the United States stands on prin. 
ciple and that this was the motivating force, for 
example, which led us to act as we did in the re- 
cent Suez crisis. They approve the stand which 
we took at that time and look confidently to us to 
act consistently with that stand in the future. 
They understand that the American Doctrine for 
the Middle East is dedicated to the principle of 
assisting the states of the Middle East to main- 
tain their independence. They know that the 
United States stands for the evolution of depend- 
ent peoples toward self-government and independ- 
ence, as they become able to discharge the responsi- 
bilities involved. 
Recommendation 

This understanding of the principles for which 
we stand as a nation is a tremendous asset to us in 
this area. The maintenance of the present high 
prestige we are fortunate to have in Africa will 
depend upon whether the people of the Continent 
continue to understand our dedication to the prin- 
ciples of independence, equality and economic 
progress to which they are so deeply devoted. We 
must staff our diplomatic and information estab- 
lishments in these countries with men and women 
capable of interpreting and explaining our poli- 
cies and actions in a way which will guarantee that 
they are so understood. 


Effect of Discrimination in U.S. on African Attitudes 


As a result of skillful propaganda primarily 
inspired by the enemies of freedom, a consistently 
distorted picture of the treatment of minority 
races in the United States is being effectively pre- 
sented in the countries I visited. Every instance 
of prejudice in this country is blown up in such 
a manner as to create a completely false impres- 
sion of the attitudes and practices of the great 
majority of the American people. The result is 
irreparable damage to the cause of freedom which 
is at stake. 


Recommendation 


We must continue to strike at the roots of this 
problem. We cannot talk equality to the peoples 
of Africa and Asia and practice inequality in the 
United States. In the national interest, as well as 
for the moral issues involved, we must support 
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the necessary steps which will assure orderly prog- 
ress toward the elimination of discrimination in 
the United States. And we should do a far more 
effective job than we are presently doing in telling 
the true story of the real progress that is being 
made toward realizing this objective so that the 
people of Africa will have a true picture of con- 
ditions as they really are in the United States. 


Economic Assistance 


All of the African states which I visited are 
underdeveloped. Most of them have great eco- 
nomic potential. Their leaders are anxious to 
strengthen the economies of their countries in 
order to assure for their peoples a larger share of 
the advantages of our modern civilization. They 
seek economic as well as political independence 
insofar as this is possible in the world of today. 

Their needs are great in terms of education and 
public health. They require roads and other com- 
munications in order to open inaccessible parts of 
their territory to economic development. They 
need agricultural development to sustain their ex- 
panding populations. They want assistance in 
developing their great mineral and forest re- 
sources. They foresee great opportunities for de- 
veloping small industrial enterprises. In most 
cases, these developmental needs are beyond their 
capacity to finance. 

All of the leaders with whom I talked expressed 
preference for developing their economies through 
encouraging the investment of private capital and 
through loans from international agencies such as 
the World Bank where feasible rather than 
through government-to-government grants. It 
can truly be said that the welcome sign is out for 
investment of foreign private capital in Africa. 
African leaders are aware of the great role that 
such private capital can play in the development 
of their countries and many of them have adopted, 
or are in the process of adopting, special legisla- 
tion designed to create an atmosphere conducive to 
expanded foreign investment. 


Recommendation 


Consistent with the desires of African leaders, 
the United States Government through its agen- 
cies should, as appropriate, draw the attention of 
private American capital to opportunities for in- 
vestment in those areas where the conditions for 
such investment are propitious. Strengthening 
the economic sections of American Embassies in 
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this area is needed if this objective is to be carried 
out. 

We should support applications before the ap- 
propriate international agencies for financing | 
sound economic development projects in the 
area. 

To the extent that our resources and the de- 
mands of other areas permit, we should extend 
economic and technical assistance to the countries 
of Africa in helping them to further their eco- 
nomic development. 

In this connection, I think it is appropriate to 
place in proper context the United States eco- 
nomic assistance programs. These programs 
should be approved only when they are in the 
mutual interests of the United States and the re- 
cipient country. They should be administered as 
efficiently as possible. 

But while these programs should be constantly 
re-examined and improved so that they can better 
serve the national interest, shotgun attacks on our 
foreign assistance programs as such cannot be 
justified. 

In this connection, I believe a comment on what 
has happened in Italy is pertinent. While my 
visit to Italy was not on an official basis, I did have 
the opportunity to discuss economic and political 
problems with President Gronchi, Prime Minister 
Segni and other Italian officials. It was signifi- 
cant to me that at the time I arrived in Italy, the 
last American aid office was being closed. I re- 
called that ten years before when I visited Italy 
as a member of the Herter Committee on Foreign 
Aid, the most dire predictions were being made as 
to the future of the Italian economy. It was said 
that American assistance would be thrown down 
a rat hole, that the Italian people should live with- 
in their own means, that they should work harder, 
and that in any event, once the economic program 
began, we would never see the end of it. The fact 
that Italy today has one of the soundest, most 
productive economies in Europe is eloquent proof 
of the validity of economic assistance properly ad- 
ministered and properly used by the recipient 
country. 

While the economic problems of Italy were ob- 
viously different from those Africa now faces, I 
am confident that in the African countries I 
visited, we shall have similar success as we work 
in cooperation with the enlightened leaders of 
these nations towards the development of their 
great natural and human resources. 
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Special Relations With Other Countries 


Africa and Europe have much in common. To 
a large extent, their economies are complemen- 
tary. Certain of the independent states on the 
African continent maintain close ties of an his- 
torical, cultural and economic nature with the 
states of Europe. The maintenance of these rela- 
tionships, on a basis of equality, can greatly bene- 
fit both Africa and Europe. 


Recommendation 


We should encourage the continuance of these 
special ties where they are considered mutually 
advantageous by the states concerned. We should 
take them in account in formulating our own 
policies to the extent compatible with the funda- 
mental requirement of conducting our own rela- 
tions with those states on a fully equal and inde- 
pendent basis. 

The task of providing the economic assistance 
which is needed by the newly independent coun- 
tries of Africa cannot be done by the United States 
alone. We should make it clear that we desire no 
exclusive position in any country in that area and 
that we want to work with other Free World na- \ 


tions in providing the assistance which will build § 


strong, free, and independent nations in this area’ 
of the world. 


Communism 


Africa is a priority target for the international | 
communist movement. I gathered the distinct | 
impression that the communist leaders consider { 
Africa today to be as important to their designs’ 
for world conquest as they considered China to 
be twenty-five years ago. Consequently, they are 


mounting a diplomatic propaganda and economic , 


offensive in all parts of the continent. They are. 
trying desperately to convince the peoples of 
Africa that they support more strongly than we | 
do their natural aspirations for independence, 
equality and economic progress. 

Fortunately, their efforts thus far have not been 
generally successful and, for the present, com- 
munist domination in the states of the area is not. 
a present danger. All of the African leaders to 
whom I talked are determined to maintain their 
independence against communism or any other 
form of foreign domination. They have taken 
steps to bring under control the problem of com- 
munist subversion of their political, economic and 
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social life. It would be a great mistake, however, 

to be complacent about this situation because the 

Communists are without question putting their 

top men in the fields of diplomacy, intrigue, and 

subversion into the African area to probe for open. 
\ ings which they can exploit for their own selfish 
| and disruptive ends. 


' Recommendation 

The communist threat underlines the wisdom 
and necessity of our assisting the countries of 
Africa to maintain their independence and to 
alleviate the conditions of want and instability 
on which communism breeds. The importance of 
Africa to the strength and stability of the Free 
World is too great for us to underestimate or to 
become complacent about this danger without tak. 
ing every step within our power to assist the coun- 
tries of this area to maintain their effective inde. 
pendence in the face of this danger. 


Trade Unionism 


In every instance where my schedule permitted, 
I made it a point to talk to the leading labor lead- 


ers of the countries I visited. I was encouraged | 


to find that the free trade union movement is 
making great advances in Africa, particularly in 
Ghana, Morocco, and Tunisia. The leaders of 
these countries have recognized the importance 
of providing an alternative to communist dom- 
inated unions and they, thereby, are keeping the 
Communists from getting a foothold in one of their 
favorite areas of exploitation. In this connec 
tion, I wish to pay tribute to the effective support 
that is being given by trade unions in the United 
States to the free trade union movement in the 
countries which I visited. These close and mutu- 
ally advantageous relationships are in the national 
interest as well as in the interest of developing 4 
strong labor movement. 


Recommendation 

It is vitally important that the United States 
Government follow closely trade union develop- 
ments in the Continent of Africa and that our dip- 
lomatic and consular representatives should come 
to know on an intimate basis the trade union 
leaders in these countries. I believe, too, that 
American labor unions should continue to main- 
tain close fraternal relationships with the African 
free trade union movement in order that each may 
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derive the greatest possible advantage of the wis- 
dom and experience of the other. 


Nile Development 


The Nile is one of the world’s greatest inter- 
national rivers. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world are the economies of so many states tied to a 
particular waterway. The river is so located 
geographically that whatever projects are under- 
taken on it within the territorial domains of one 
state are bound to have their effect on the econo- 
mies of other states. 


Recommendation 


The United States must take into account the 
common interests of the riparian states in the de- 
velopment of this great river and, at such time as 
political conditions permit, should support a co- 
operative approach to its development which 
would accord with the common interests of all the 
states involved. 


Operation of United States Programs 

Specific recommendations as to the operation of 
American programs in the countries I visited have 
been made on a classified basis to the various in- 
terested agencies. In general, I found that our 
political, economic and information programs in 
the countries which I visited, are being adminis- 
tered in accordance with our obligations to the 
United States taxpayer. There is, however, al- 
ways room for improvement and, in the spirit of 
constructive criticism, I wish to make the follow- 
ing public recommendations. 


Recommendations 


On the political side, I believe that our diplo- 
matic and consular missions are generally under- 
staffed. We must assure that these establishments 
have sufficient personnel to enable them to inter- 
pret our policies, to consult fully with the local 
governments on matters of mutual interest and to 
report on developments of importance to the 
United States. We must assure that our diplo- 
matic and consular offices have sufficient funds to 
enable them to travel about the vast territories 
within their jurisdiction for the purposes of re- 
porting on developments outside the major centers 
of population and of forming contacts with the 
peoples of those areas. We must recognize that 
the posts in this area are, in many instances, un- 
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healthful and trying climatically to those who are 
raised in a temperate zone. We must, therefore, 
endeavor to ameliorate hardship conditions for our 
personnel in order to enable them more effectively 
to perform their tasks. We must recognize that 
the importance of the African area and the difficult 
living conditions there necessitate our assigning 
officials of the highest possible competence and 
stability. The emphasis should be on youth, vigor 
and enthusiasm. 

Insofar as our economic programs are con- 
cerned, I believe that our technicians in the field 
are doing an excellent job in working alongside 
the African and teaching him to perform the 
various functions of social and economic develop- 
ment for himself. Obviously, the maintenance and 
support of these technicians in the field require 
a headquarters staff in the country capitals. From 
my own observations, I believe these headquarters 
staffs sometimes tend to become inflated and I, 
therefore, recommend that they be carefully re- 
viewed to see whether economies in personnel could 
not be effected. I believe also that there is some- 
times a tendency to scatter programs over a 
number of fields of economic and social develop- 
ment, whereas greater concentration on a few 
key projects would bring more lasting returns to 
the country concerned. Our programs should con- 
stantly be reviewed from this point of view. The 
same comments which I made with respect to the 
calibre of our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion apply as well to our economic and informa- 
tion personnel. 

On the informational side, I believe that the 
most worthwhile projects are the libraries and 
reading rooms which we have established in a 
number of centers overseas and the exchange of 
persons programs. The funds available for these 
programs in the African area should be substan- 
tially increased over the present level. 

To the extent that the Africans become familiar 
with the culture and technology, the ideals and 
aspirations and the traditions and institutions 
which combine to make up the American charac- 
ter, we shall have made great advances in com- 
mon understanding. This can be done through 
books and periodicals, through student exchanges 
and through the leader grant program for bring- 
ing outstanding Africans to the United States for 
study and travel. We should also assist as we 
can in the development of indigenous educational 
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facilities in Africa. In this way, we can get to 
know them and they to know us. 

I believe that the information output from our 
radio and news programs in the African area have 
in the past not been as effective as they should be 
if we are adequately to counter the propaganda 
being disseminated by the Communists. In the 
studies which are currently being made of these 
programs by the Usta, I believe it is important 
that the highest priority be assigned to this area 
both as to improving the quality of personnel in 
the field and in more adequately providing infor- 
mation which is particularly suited to the special 
problems of Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


For too many years, Africa in the minds of 
many Americans has been regarded as a remote 
and mysterious continent which was the special 
province of big-game hunters, explorers and mo- 
tion picture makers. For such an attitude to exist 
among the public at large could greatly prejudice 
the maintenance of our own independence and 
freedom because the emergence of a free and in- 
dependent Africa is as important to us in the long 
run as it is to the people of that continent. 

It is for this reason that I strongly support the 
creation within the Department of State of a new 
Bureau of African Affairs which will place this 
continent on the same footing as the other great 
area groupings of the world. I recommend simi- 
lar action by the Ica and Usta. These bureaus, 
properly staffed and with sufficient funds, will 
better equip us to handle our relationships with 
the countries of Africa. But this in itself will 
not be enough. There must be a corresponding 
realization throughout the executive branches of 
the Government, throughout the Congress and 
throughout the nation, of the growing importance 
of Africa to the future of the United States and 
the Free World and the necessity of assigning 
higher priority to our relations with that area. 
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M. Rene Mayer 
To Visit Washington 


Press release 180 dated April 1 


The President of the High Authority of the 
European Community for Coal and Steel, René 
Mayer, who is in this country for the conclusion 
of negotiations for a loan to be issued by the Com- 
munity on the United States financial market, will 
pay a brief informal visit to Washington on April 
2and 3. During his stay he will call on the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
other members of this Government. 


Eighth Anniversary of NATO 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated April 4 

Today is the eighth anniversary of the signing 
on April 4, 1949, here in Washington of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Since the inception of Nato, the member coun- 
tries, by dedicated cooperative effort, have de- 
veloped a strong defensive shield which has been 
a major factor in maintaining the peace in 
Europe. 

The cooperative efforts of the Nato nations 
have now been extended beyond the field of mili- 
tary activity. The feeling has steadily grown 
among the governments and people of the Nato 
countries that increased unity among them is both 
natural and desirable. In the face of an un- 
changing challenge to their traditions and indeed 
their very freedom, they have agreed to work 
together on an ever-widening range of problems. 
Thus, the Atlantic Community will continue to 
grow in unity and in strength. Personally and 
officially I shall do everything in my power to 
assist in this further development. 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of April 2 


Press release 184 dated April 2 
Secretary Dulles: I am available to answer 
questions. 


Q. Ir. Secretary, has the United States given 
any guaranties to Chiang Kai-shek that it will 
help defend Quemoy and Matsu in the event of 
attack ? 


A. No. The only commitments of the United 
States are as authorized in the act of Congress 
which calls for the defense of Formosa (Taiwan) 
and the Pescadores (Penghu) area, and of other 
related areas if their defense is connected with the 
defense of Taiwan and Penghu.' That decision 
will be made by the President, when the circum- 
stances call for it. 


Q. Was there ever a secret letter sent to Chiang 
Kai-shek which might have raised some question 
on this point? 

A. Well, I wouldn’t want to say there had never 
been any private communication between the Pres- 
ident and the heads of other governments. He has 
quite an extensive correspondence of that kind, 
and that is a matter which is within his jurisdic- 
tion and on which I won’t comment. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, do you know anything 
about a personal assurance from President Hisen- 
hower on this point that might have satisfied 
Chiang Kai-shek that the United States would de- 
fend those two islands? 


A. I’m quite confident that there is nothing be- 
yond what I have described. Obviously, that de- 
scription which I have given implies that under 
certain conditions we would go to the defense of 
the offshore islands; that is, if their defense 
seemed related to the defense of Taiwan and 
Penghu. 


*For text of H. J. Res. 159, 84th Cong., Ist sess., see 


BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, is it fair to say then, on the 
basis of what you have told us, that there is no 
American commitment of any kind implicit or ea- 
plicit, stated or implied, to defend these islands 
beyond the actual language of the congressional 
resolution? 

A. That is correct. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you comment on the 
statement of your most recent biographer to the 
effect that the withdrawal of the Aswan Dam offer 
to Mr. Nasser was a truly major gambit in the cold 
war? 

A. I don’t care to comment on articles written 
about me. If there are any subjects that, as a re- 
sult of such writing, seem to merit your question- 
ing me, I’m glad to answer your questions on their 
merits but not in terms of what may have been 
written about me. 


Canceling Offer of Aid on Aswan Dam 


Q. Mr. Secretary, let us put it this way: Did 
you make a decision to cancel the offer of aid on 
the Aswan Dam in order to force a showdown with 
the Soviet Union in the Middle East? 


A. I think that question could be answered in 
the negative. There were, of course, a number of 
reasons which dictated our declining to go ahead 
with the Aswan proposal. 

There was, perhaps first of all and most impera- 
tive, the fact that the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate had unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion providing that none of the 1957 funds could 
be used for the Aswan Dam. 

There was the fact that we had come to the feel- 
ing in our own mind that it was very dubious 
whether a project of this magnitude could be 
carried through with mutual advantage. It is a 
tremendous project, involving an estimated bil- 
lion and a half dollars—probably it would cost 
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more than that. And the Egyptian component 
of that, in terms of domestic currency and effort, 
would involve a gigantic effort and call for an 
austerity program over a period of 12 to 15 years. 
Undoubtedly, that would be a burden and cause 
of complaint on the part of the Egyptian people, 
and probably the responsibility for that would be 
placed upon the foreign lenders and they would 
end up by being disliked instead of liked. 

Then there was the further fact that the Egyp- 
tians had during the immediately preceding 
period been developing ever closer relations with 
the Soviet-bloc countries. Only a few days before 
I was asked for a definitive answer by the Egyp- 
tians, they had recognized Communist China 
being the first Arab nation to doso. And, indeed, 
it became, I think, the first nation in the world to 
do so since the attack on Korea. 

And in that way the Egyptians, in a sense, 
forced upon us an issue to which I think there was 
only one proper response. That issue was, do 
nations which play both sides get better treatment 
than nations which are stalwart and work with us? 
That question was posed by the manner in which 
the Egyptians presented their final request to us, 
and stalwart allies were watching very carefully 
to see what the answer would be—stalwart allies 
which included some in the same area. 

Under all the circumstances I think there was 
no doubt whatsoever as to the propriety of the 
answer given. It was given in a courteous manner, 
as you will find if you will go back and reread the 
statement which was given out at the time, which 
reaffirmed our friendship for the Egyptian people 
and indicated our willingness in other ways to try 
to assist the Egyptian economy.” 





Current Negotiations on Canal 

Q. Mr. Secretary, to bring this discussion up to 
date, what can you tell us about the status of the 
negotiations over the canal—whether there has 
been any response to our response to the Egyptian 
memorandum, and what you consider to be the 
outlook for a settlement based on the six principles 
of the United Nations? 


A. We presented our views on Sunday [March 
31], I think it was, indicating what we thought 
was necessary in order to bring the so-called draft 


* Tbid., July 30, 1956, p. 188. 
® Not printed. 
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memorandum into line with the Security Council 
action. The Security Council had, last October, 
said that any settlement ought to meet certain 
specified requirements, and then it listed six re- 
quirements of any settlement. It seemed to us that 
the so-called draft memorandum fell short of 
meeting those requirements. We pointed out to 
the Government of Egypt the respects in which it 
did, in our opinion, so fall short and ways by 
which that shortfall might perhaps be remedied, 
We have had no response, as yet, from the Egyp- 
tian Government. 


Q. Can you tell us any of those points, especially 
how if one of the shortfalls, in fact the question of 
the binding nature of this document—how you 
would propose to make it an international obliga- 
tion on all countries involved? 


A. Well, one of the weaknesses is the fact that, 
even though perhaps the Egyptians intended this 
to constitute an international obligation, our law- 
yers are not at all sure that they did in fact produce 
that result but that it may be merely a unilateral 
statement subject to unilateral change at any time, 
without any right on anybody’s part to prevent 
that. 

Now we believe that it can, with some rather 
minor word changes, be converted into a multi- 
lateral obligation by perhaps some such measure 
as filing it with the United Nations and providing 
that any nation which files an acceptance of it shall 
thereby gain rights under it. There are various 
ways in which I think that could be done; I am 
not at all sure that the Egyptians did not by their 
original draft intend some such result. But, if so, 
I do not think they made their intent adequate 
from the legal standpoint. 


Use of Canal by Israel 

Q. Mr. Secretary, has Israel informed this 
Government that it will try to send a ship through 
the Suez Canal, and, if it does make this attempt, 
can you tell us what the American Government's 
attitude will be? 


A. Tam not aware of our being officially advised 
in the sense that you mentioned, although it is pos- 
sible that in the course of conversations with some 
of my associates such an intent may have been in- 
dicated. I just don’t know about that. I would 
point out that, at the time of the withdrawal of 
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Israeli forces and at the time of the discussions 
which preceded that, the emphasis of the Govern- 
ment of Israel in their communications with the 
United States was upon the situation of the Gulf 
of Aqaba and the situation in the Gaza Strip. 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s letter to President 
Eisenhower did not mention the Suez Canal. 
Nevertheless, they and we do believe that every 
country has a right to send its ships and cargoes 
through the Suez Canal. Our belief was reflected 
by the Security Council decision of ’51, where the 
United States voted in that sense as a member of 
the Security Council, and we continue to adhere to 
that view. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any indication at 
all from sources in Egypt that Egypt may soon 
renounce its belligerency against Israel and permit 
her ships to go through the canal? 


A. No, we have no evidence of that sort. I 
believe that that matter is perhaps still under 
consideration as a result of the mission of Mr. 
Hammarskjold to the area. His public report 
did not cover, I think, all of the matters which 
he discussed. It does include a report, of course, 
on the Gaza Strip, and I want to say that the 
United States shares the sentiments of satisfaction 
expressed yesterday by his Advisory Committee 
consisting of seven important countries. He made 
at least some progress in assuring the tranquillity 
of the Gaza area and that it will not be a base of 
hostile activities—fedayeen activities and the like. 

Also, of course, that Committee expressed the 
opinion that if, in fact, the measures taken did 
not prove adequate in that respect, then the matter 
would have to be further considered and request 
made for further action. That, however, did not 
deal with the belligerency aspect of the matter, 
which I think is still in abeyance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what bargaining powers, if 
any, do we still retain in negotiations with Egypt 
over Suez and the relations with Israel? For 
instance, you mentioned that some of these changes 
in your opinion might be minor. What if Eqypt 
chose not to go along with even a minor change? 
What if she chose to ignore our invocation of 
moral principles in the area? What do we do 
then? 


A. When I said the changes might be minor, 
I did not intend to imply that they would be minor 
in their significance. I think they might be minor 
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in terms of the actual changes in phraseology 
that would be required, and, as I say, it may be 
that those changes would be in accord with what 
Egypt’s actual intentions were. 

Now, on the question of what pressures we have 
to bring to bear, I think the situation basically is 
what I described last week when I said that the 
problem is one which confronts Egypt itself with 
a choice between whether it wishes to try to rees- 
tablish the confidence of the world in the depend- 
ability of the canal and its availability for use on 
the terms contemplated by the 1888 convention or 
not. Upon the choice that Egypt makes a great 
deal will depend, and a great deal of the future 
of Egypt itself will depend upon that. We are 
anxious—I think most countries are anxious—to 
see developments which will improve and uplift 
the economy of Egypt and its Arab neighbors; 
and we think it is in the mutual interest that the 
interdependence of this area with other areas 
should be promoted by sound Egyptian policies. 

The United States has no pressures to bring to 
bear in terms of military threats or boycotts of 
the canal or the like. I think I said that back last 
October, September. That remains true today, 
and indeed it has been demonstrated, I think, that 
nonuse of the canal is not a very profitable opera- 
tion from the standpoint of the users. But we 
still feel able to entertain hopes, at least, that this 
problem will be worked out in a way which we 
think is clearly in the interest not only of the 
nations which use the canal but in the interest 
of Egypt itself. : 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does one infer correctly from 
what you just said that we would not participate 
in any kind of economic sanctions against Egypt 
if the situation deteriorated? 


A. I would not say that we would never par- 
ticipate in economic sanctions against Egypt. 
However, the word “sanctions” is, as I think we 
developed in the course of some of our talks about 
Israel, a word of a great many connotations. The 
so-called boycotting of the canal, if that is a sanc- 
tion, is a matter primarily for the countries to de- 
cide whose economies depend upon the canal. 
United States economy does not depend in any 
appreciable degree upon the canal. Other coun- 
tries do have a great deal of dependence, and I 
think that any initiative in that respect should 
come from them and not from us. 
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Use of Canal by American Ships 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if American ships were to 
enter the canal within the next few days, would 
the Government have any objections if they 
turned over in dollars toll payments to the Egyp- 
tian Government on Egyptian terms such as they 
exist now? 


A. Well, the United States ships were, of course, 
paying in that way before the canal was closed and 
I think have always paid in that way. In that 
respect their practice is different from that of the 
British and the French. We always paid, so to 
speak, on the barrelhead at the canal. 

Now, since the Suez Canal Company has been 
seized, the persons who pay are subject to double 
jeopardy in the sense that, whereas undoubtedly 
the seizure would be recognized as valid in Egypt, 
it may not be recognized as valid by the courts of 
other countries. Therefore, the Suez Canal Com- 
pany may have a right to sue for those tolls in 
other jurisdictions than in Egypt. Now to pro- 
tect against that risk was one of the reasons why 
we froze Egyptian Government funds here. And 
until there is a settlement, we would probably look 
to those funds as a source to indemnify American 
ships who went through the canal and paid under 
conditions which may not be held as valid and 
adequate by the courts of the United States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to answer the question, would 
we have any objections if any American ships did 
go in in the next few days and paid on the barrel- 
head as they did before the blowup? 


A. I would prefer not to answer that question 
until I know a little bit more of the outcome of 
these negotiations. 


Q. How do these negotiations provide for what 
you once defined as a major purpose of all negotia- 
tions with Egypt over the canal, that is, the insu- 
lating of the canal in its day-to-day operations 
against the whims and changes of Egyptian 
politics? 

A. That is one of the aspects of the matter which 
is very difficult to deal with but which we believe 
could be dealt with if there is what was referred 
to by the Secretary-General in his summary of the 
October negotiations as “organized cooperation” 
between the Egyptian Government and the users 
and if there were adequate rights of arbitration 
and so forth. I believe that that could be pro- 
vided for, and indeed the draft memorandum 
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filed by the Egyptian Government does suggest 
certain rights of arbitration. Whether they are 
adequate or not is a question. 


Question of Users Association 


Q. The draft memorandum, sir, does not give 
much recognition—I don’t believe it gives any rec- 
ognition to the rights of the users as a group. 
Would the establishment of such rights for the 
users be an objective of the United States? 


A. It would be, because that is implicit in the 
six requirements of the Security Council. They 
provide, for example, that the tolls should be a 
matter of agreement between Egypt and the users, 
That implies, I think, very clearly an organiza- 
tion of the users, and that was the implication 
that was accepted by the Egyptian, British, and 
French Governments in the talks which took place 
concurrently with the Security Council meeting at 
New York. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you like to see the for- 
mation of a council of users which would have 
some authority in developing canal policy, operat- 
ing policy? 

A. Well, the conditions which we would like to 
see are those which were portrayed in the pro- 
posals that were made by the 18 countries and 
were carried to Egypt by Prime Minister Menzies. 
Now those were not the only way of accomplish- 
ing the purposes in mind. But if you want to ask 
what our optimum desiderata are, you would have 
to go back to that. 

Q. What I would like to get at is, what have 
you proposed to Egypt in your latest note? 

A. I don’t want to disclose that note beyond 
saying, as I have said, that we are suggesting 
changes in the memorandum which in our opin- 
ion will bring it in conformity with the six re- 
quirements, and those six requirements, in turn, 
seemed to us to contemplate some organization of 
the users to deal with Egypt. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of all that has hap- 
pened in the Middle East since October, is inter- 
national operation of the canal a practical pos- 
sibility, or must the Western countries be content 
with some sort of advisory role to the Egyptian 
Government, which actually operates the canal? 


A. Well, again I would prefer not to answer 
“BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1956, p. 467. 
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that question at this stage because it might have 
an undesirable impact upon the negotiations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, your statement last week that 
we are giving so much attention to Latin America 
certainly gratified a good many diplomats in 
town. However, they are mystified why the ad- 
ministration hasn’t appointed an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, which has been 
vacant since last August, and why at a time when 
there 7s so much activity in the Latin American 
field the two principal positions in the Depart- 
ment are now on the shoulders of Mr. Rubottom as 
Acting Assistant Secretary and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary. 


A. Well, the position is filled by an Acting As- 
sistant Secretary. There is no de facto vacancy 
in the position. I have not heard any complaints 
of substance with respect to our handling of Latin 
American affairs, and I think that personnel mat- 
ters probably couldn’t be advantageously dis- 
cussed here. 


Q. Could you tell us if an appointment is im- 
minent, sir? 


A. No. 


Q. Was there agreement at Bermuda, Mr. See- 
retary, on the withdrawal of British troops from 
Malaya, and, if so, what would the United States 
do to fill the vacuum? 


A. There was no precise statement made by the 
United Kingdom as to its intentions with regard 
to Malaya. That general topic was discussed, as 
I think perhaps I indicated, at the Canberra con- 
ference, the Szato Council. But the situation had 
not developed as yet into a sufficiently concrete 
form so that it was appropriate or advantageous 
to consider concrete measures, if any, to deal with 
it. Of course Malaya will become an independent 
state sometime next August, and the problem of 
the future of Malaya—whether it will enter the 
pact and what its arrangements will be with the 
other countries—will then have to be decided by 
the independent Government of Malaya. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at the time you decided to 
withdraw the Aswan Dam offer, did you expect 
Colonel Nasser to react by seizing the canal? 


A. No. We did not expect that to happen, al- 
though we now know that the seizure of the Canal 
Company had been planned by President Nasser 
forsome time. I don’t recall that I recently men- 
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tioned it, but President Tito in a speech of his 
last November said that President Nasser had told 
him at their first meeting [February 1955] that it 
was his intention to seize the Suez Canal Company 
because Egypt as an independent nation could not 
tolerate this exercise of authority on Egyptian 
soil by foreigners. That was while the Aswan 
Dam matter was, I think, being discussed by the 
World Bank. But it was a year or more before 
our decision not to go ahead with the dam. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, since your return from Ber- 
muda, have you acquainted yourself with the 
work of the Milton Eisenhower committee? 


A. I am familiar with it in general. I have 


had several reports made to me about it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, yesterday on Capitol Hill, 
Dr. Hannah, President of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, urged the United States to consider the Ko- 
rean armistice, the armistice in North Korea, void 
and that we ship modern arms to Korea and 
atomic weapons to our own divisions in Korea. 
What is your opinion of that, sir? 

A. We do not think it is wise to treat the armis- 
tice as void. It is quite true that we are convinced 
of rather serious violations of the armistice by 
the other side and it may be that those violations 
give us a greater freedom of action in the respects 
in which it has been violated by the Communists, 
but, as far as relates to treating the entire armis- 
tice as void and in effect resuming a state of active 
belligerency, that is not something we favor. 


Q. Will the Richards mission go to Egypt and 
Syria, assuming that either or both Governments 
invite it to come? 

A. No decision has yet been made on that point. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in listing the reasons for 
withdrawing from the financing of the Aswan 
High Dam, you mentioned that the strain of re- 
payment might tend to turn the Egyptian people 
against us. Is it your feeling that foreign eco- 
nomic aid to any country where repayment might 
be a strain would work against the United States? 


A. It’s always a question of degree, and cer- 
tainly I would not think that would always be 
the case or even usually be the case. But remem- 
ber, this was a very unusual case. There has never 
been in the whole history of the world an irriga- 
tion project of comparable magnitude. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, has there been any change in 
the administration’s position barring travel by 
American reporters to Red China? 

A. No. There has been no change in our posi- 
tion in that respect. We are continuing to study 
the matter and have been in fact doing this ac- 
tively over the past week or two. But I’m not in 
a position to announce it or forecast any change. 


Aid to Poland 

Q. There have been reports, Mr. Secretary, that 
the administration is thinking in terms of a $75 
million aid contribution to Poland. First of all, 
as this figure roughly correct, and, if so, do you 
feel that that is sufficient to encourage Poland and 
other Communist satellites to veer away from 
Moscow? Because there have been reports that 
Poland does not think that that would be a suffi- 
cient sum. 

A. Well, I don’t think that the question of 
whether or not Poland veers away from Moscow 
is quite as simple as saying, can it be bought for 
$60 million or $70 million or $100 million. This 
is all part and parcel of a very complicated and 
perhaps not very rapid process of evolution where 
some of the satellite countries are seeking to exer- 
cise a greater degree of independence. We are 
anxious to encourage that trend toward inde- 
pendence. We don’t think we are going to buy 
anything spectacular just by putting up a certain 
number of dollars. And as to the figures you 
mentioned, I don’t feel I can discuss them here 
because they are the subject of negotiations which 
are at the moment going on and it would perhaps 
prejudice those negotiations if I got into the num- 
bers racket. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if Egypt should continue to 
maintain her belligerency, in your opinion would 
this indicate on Egypt’s part a lack of decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind? 


A. That is a little difficult to answer, I think, 
in the abstract. The question of belligerency is 
pretty difficult to answer I think, except in terms 
of certain specifics. You might say, for example, 
that the United States, despite the Korean armi- 
stice, exercises certain aspects of belligerency as 
regards Communist China—the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, for example, are 
still in force. If, without regard to the general 
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question of belligerency you ask whether the Gaza | 


Strip should be used as a base of fedayeen activi- | 
ties, if you ask whether or not ships should be al- | 


lowed to pass through the Straits of Tiran, and if 
you ask whether or not Israeli ships should be 
allowed to pass through the Suez Canal, then J 
can answer those three questions. I think I have 
answered them. But I don’t want to get into ab. 
stractions which are pretty difficult to deal with, 


Q. Well, putting it on those specifics, those last 
three that you mentioned, if Egypt insisted on 
belligerency in those three points, would you then 





in your opinion think she would be showing a dis. 
regard for the decent opinions of mankind? 


(Laughter) How the rest of mankind would feel 
about it, I don’t want to say; but, I think, as far 
as the public opinion of the United States is con- 
cerned, it would support the views which I have 
expressed here. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it seems that the negotiations 
on aviation matters between the Netherlands and 


| 
} 


A. Well, I can’t speak for all of mankind. | 





the United States have arrived at a complete dead- 
lock. Would you mind telling us what, according 
to you, is the position now? 


A. Well, that again is one of these matters 
which, being in the course of unresolved negotia- 
tions, isn’t aided by a discussion at a press con- 
ference. I would say that there has been an ex- 
change of views. There has not yet been a reso- 
lution of certain differences which have arisen. 
We are not without hope that the differences still 
will be resolved. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Suez Canal matter, 
time appears to be running out in the sense that the 
canal is about ready to resume full-scale oper- 
ations. How long would you expect that these 
negotiations with Egypt would continue before 
some kind of decision would have to be reached or 
ought to be reached? 


A. Well, measuring the length of negotiations 
is a good bit like saying, how long is a piece of 
string? And sometimes the estimates prove not 
to be well founded. I would say that we ought 
to know, I would think, within the next 24 or 48 
hours whether there is a likelihood of serious ne- 
gotiations along lines which hold out promise. 
Now, if those negotiations develop, they in turn 
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might take some little time. On the other hand, 
it could be that the Egyptian attitude, as expressed 
during the next day or two, would indicate so little 
likelihood of a successful outcome that there would 
be no detailed negotiation. 


Building for Peace 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


The world is now entering upon the second 
decade since the end of World War II. We have 
learned a lot in the past 10 years. Striking 
changes have taken place in Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa. Our foreign relations have gone through 
at least three basic stages: in 1947 with the Mar- 
shall plan; in 1949-1950 with the Berlin air- 
lift, the Communist attack in Korea, and the 
creation of Nato; and in 1953 with the decision 
that our national energy must be geared to the 
“long haul” in our contest with international 
communism. 

In our planning for the next decade we must 
identify and understand the basic forces and 
trends at work. Then we must insure that our 
policies are calculated to use our means to the best 
advantage for shaping these forces. We must 
recognize that our means are not sufficient to halt 
or reverse these basic forces, and our aim must be 
to channel, deflect, and manage these forces in 
ways compatible with our interests. 

At least three of these forces and trends are of 
overshadowing significance—hostile Soviet power, 
developing military technology, and the rise of the 
nations of Asia and Africa. These forces will 
merit our closest attention in the years to come. 

The greatest threat to our security and that of 
the free nations is found in the hostility and 


strength of international communism. Our basic 


* Address made at the Conference on World Affairs at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., on Apr. 4 (press 
release 186 dated Apr. 3). 
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Q. At this time, Mr. Secretary, do you have any 
information on which way you think it might go? 


A. None at all. 
Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


endeavor is to meet that threat without destroying 
fundamental American values and institutions or 
damaging our own economy. 

The Communist bloc has a well-balanced mili- 
tary array, ranging from very large armed forces 
to a considerable arsenal of nuclear weapons and 
modern delivery systems. Its ideology is un- 
compromisingly hostile. Absolute political 
power is concentrated in the hands of a few. It 
continues to devote a large proportion of its re- 
sources to development of military strength and 
heavy industry. 

At the same time the Soviet rulers are con- 
fronted with strong pressures for change and for 
relaxation of rigid controls, both domestic and 
foreign. The de-Stalinization program, the fer- 
ment among Soviet academic and cultural groups, 
and the events in the satellites all refiect these 
pressures and the efforts of the Soviet leadership 
to adjust to them. 

The astonishing growth of military technology 
can be pointed up by a few hard facts. Experts 
have made a thorough study of the increase of de- 
structive power beginning with the age of gun- 
powder. What they call the “explosive index” 
has increased from a factor of one in the Middle 
Ages to eight on the eve of Hiroshima. The 
ratio jumped virtually overnight to 10,000. With 
the development of the H—bomb, the ratio went to 
10 million. Compared with pre-Hiroshima 1945, 
therefore, the destructive power of war has multi- 
plied over one million times. With the develop- 
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ment of guided missiles, the ability to deliver this 
awesome destructive power is also on the verge of 
astonishing growth. 

The rise of the new nations of Asia and Africa 
is a promising trend in postwar developments. 
Since the end of the war, 19 new nations with pop- 
ulations of about 700 million people have achieved 
independence. There will be a number more in 
the next few years. These nations are imbued 
with patriotism and with a desire for economic 
progress. They want to transform their countries 
into modern states by the most rapid means. The 
economic obstacles they face are indeed formi- 
dable, since the new nations have on an average 
about one-tenth of the per capita gross national 
product of the advanced nations. Communists 
from Moscow and Peiping seek to play on and 
distort the aspirations of the new nations and to 
stimulate their suspicions of the so-called colonial 
powers. 


Our Fundamental Objectives 


The requirements for our national effort in the 
decade ahead will in some respect differ markedly 
from those of the last 10 years. But in their basic 
aspects they will continue to pose the same funda- 
mental set of objectives: 


First, we must maintain our own strength, for 
our strength is essential to the free world; 

Second, we must keep our alliances strong and 
vigorous, for reasons which deeply involve both 
the spiritual purposes of our nation and the stra- 
tegic requirements of this technological age; 

And finally, we must work for the close associa- 
tion and cooperation of the uncommitted states 
and the emerging new nations with the active 
community of the free world, in order that the 
area of freedom may expand rather than contract. 


These three fundamental tasks have been the 
constants of United States purpose since the end 
of World War II. They have been the unifying 
elements of the history of our exertions over the 
decade since the brief period of high hopes for 
honorable collaboration with the Soviet Union 
broke against the aggressive expansionism of 
Stalinist ambition. They characterized the pe- 
riod of the gathering cold war—the program to 
strengthen Greece, the foreign aid program, and 
the establishment of Nato. They marked the 
period of the hot wars in Korea and Indochina 
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and the recurrent crises of the Far East. They 
underlay the further development of the great 
systems of collective security and the purpose of 


our negotiations with the post-Stalinist leaders of | 


the Communist world. 

In the light of the requirements of our national 
strategy to influence the forces and trends at work 
in the world, a look at the main regions of the 
world may be profitable. 


U.S. Support for Western Europe 


Europe is the area with which we have histori- 
cally had the closest ties. Most of our basic con- 
cepts are products of European thought. Our 
social institutions, our predominant religions, and 
our cultural heritage were brought here by the 
people of Europe, whose descendants now largely 
populate our country. 

If anything, the United States is now more 
closely involved in Europe than ever before in 
time of peace. American troops are standing with 
our allies in defense of free Europe. Our com- 
mercial relations with Western Europe are at lev- 
els which represent an alltime high. Political 
consultation with our European friends hag been 
more active in the past few years than ever before 
in history. The successful conference just con- 
cluded at Bermuda is a good example of our con- 
sultation with one of our most important allies. * 
The North Atlantic Council, following a recent 
decision, is now one of the most important centers 
of political consultation for its 15 members as well 
as being a prime example of collective defense 
effort. It is the intention of the United States, 
together with its allies, to continue to strengthen 
Nato as a forum for productive international 
discussion. 

In Western Europe steps have been taken and 
agreements reached which as little as 10 years ago 
would have been dismissed as fantastic. One of 
these is the development of Franco-German co- 
operation. These two countries work together in 
the Coal and Steel Community, cooperate in their 
common defense as members of Nato, and have 
succeeded in settling amicably the very difficult 
question of the Saar. More recently, they have 
joined with other nations in the agreements on 
Euratom and the Common Market. 


2 For text of joint communique issued at close of Ber- 
muda meeting on Mar. 24, see BuLLETIN of Apr. 8, 1957, 
p. 561. 
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I would like to take a minute to discuss these two 
agreements, which have been much in the news 
lately. 

The term “common market” refers to an agree- 
ment just concluded between Belgium, France, the 
German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. It involves the elimination 
of substantially all of the barriers to trade among 
those countries and the establishment of a common 
external tariff toward outside countries. The 
United Kingdom has expressed a desire to associ- 
ate itself with the Common Market in a free trade 
area. 

United States support of European proposals 
for a common market and free trade area is based 
on two traditional policies: our consistent support 
of moves to further the political and economic 
strength and cohesion of Western Europe within 
an expanding Atlantic Community and our long- 
standing devotion to progress toward freer non- 
discriminatory, multilateral trade and converti- 
bility of currencies: 

The Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) is 
intended to mobilize in Europe the technical and 
industrial resources required to develop atomic 
power to meet that area’s growing need for energy. 
It would also provide a political entity competent 
to afford adequate safeguards and to enter into 
comprehensive and practical engagements with 
the United States Government. 

The United States Government welcomes this 
initiative for a bold and imaginative application 
of nuclear energy, and we anticipate active associ- 
ation with the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity. 


The Satellites in Eastern Europe 


Moving to Eastern Europe, the events of the 
past year have been spectacular. 

There can be no doubt that the developments in 
Hungary last October and November presented 
grave problems to the Kremlin. The Soviet 
rulers were faced with the choice of keeping faith 
with their own promises or of brutally maintain- 
ing their colonial empire. They chose the latter 
course. Reinforcements were rushed into Hun- 
gary, and in a month of bloody fighting the Hun- 
garians were again ground into submission with 
the connivance of a puppet government headed by 
Janos Kadar. Communist ideology and methods 
were thus discredited all over the world. The 
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Soviet charge of “a Fascist counterrevolution in- 
spired by U.S. and other Western agents” fooled 
no one outside the Communist orbit and probably 
very few inside. 

Have the events in Hungary resulted in a re- 
newal of the Soviet hard policy? This question 
cannot be answered as yet with any certainty. 
There have, however, been some straws in the 
wind. One of these is ihe threat of atomic retalia- 
tion against Great Britain, Norway, and Denmark. 
Another is the angry admonitions issued to 
Sweden and Finland on how they must behave if 
they expect to avoid Soviet enmity. A third has 
been the denunciation by the Soviets and satellites 
of the theory of “many roads to socialism.” More 
and more we are told that there is only one road, 
that there is no such thing as “national commu- 
nism,” and that all communism must be “under the 
great leadership of the Soviet Union.” And 
finally, we have the increasingly repressive meas- 
ures in Hungary and indeed in all Soviet-occupied 
countries. Yugoslavia, the father of “national 
communism,” again appears to be on the verge of 
excommunication as a heretic. 

Gomulka in Poland is pursuing a very delicate 
balancing act which may illustrate his aim to offset 
experimental measures by the right amount of 
Communist orthodoxy. Poland’s economic situa- 
tion is unfavorable, and the Polish Government is 
trying to alleviate it by negotiations with several 
Western countries. 

President Eisenhower has stated the position of 
the United States: ® 

We honor the aspirations of those nations which, now 
captive, long for freedom. We seek neither their mili- 
tary alliance nor any artificial imitation of our society. 
And they can know the warmth of the welcome that 
awaits them when, as must be, they join again the ranks 
of freedom. 

We honor, no less in this divided world than in a less 
tormented time, the people of Russia. We do not dread— 
rather do we welcome—their progress in education and 
industry. We wish them success in their demands for 
more intellectual freedom, greater security before their 
own laws, fuller enjoyment of the rewards of their own 
toil. For as such things may come to pass, the more cer- 
tain will be the coming of that day when our peoples may 
freely meet in friendship. 

Any discussion of Soviet-occupied territory 
must give special attention to Germany. In the 
Eastern Zone, 17 million Germans are still held in 
unwilling bondage by the Soviet Army and a pup- 





° Tbid., Feb. 11, 1957, p. 212. 
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pet regime manipulated from Moscow. Like the 
Hungarians, these Germans have had bitter ex- 
perience with Soviet tanks and weapons. They 
and their compatriots in the Federal Republic 
want a free, reunited Germany based on free 
elections. 

For years the United States has urged that this 
opportunity be given them. The United States, 
together with the other nations directly concerned, 
will maintain its efforts to advance the cause of 
German reunification. It is our belief that this 
is one of the cornerstones on which the peace in 
Europe must be built. 


Unresolved Issues in Middle East 


Another area where there is cause for grave 
concern is the Middle East. Although consider- 
able progress has been made through the United 
Nations in removing the dangers to world peace 
which resulted from the military action of last 
fall, less headway has been made in tackling the 
basic causes which led to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

The two unresolved issues which led to the ex- 
plosion last October and November were the Arab- 
Israel issue and the problem of the Suez Canal. 

The history of the Arab-Israel problem in the 
7 years between 1949 and 1956 is a sorry record of 
disregard of United Nations resolutions and of 
violations on both sides of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. The Arabs felt angry and betrayed, par- 
ticularly because some 900,000 of their fellow 
Arabs had been deprived of their homes and prop- 
erty and were leading a miserable existence as 
refugees huddled in camps around the border of 
the new state of Israel. The Israelis, on the other 
hand, felt frustrated and desperate because they 
were not able to achieve recognition of their very 
existence from their neighbors or to establish the 
kind of trade and intercourse with the neighboring 
states which could alone guarantee them a secure 
future. 

The events of last October and November pro- 
duced a determination on the part of the United 
Nations members to come to grips with the basic 
issues which prevented a solution of this problem. 
This feeling undoubtedly came somewhat from a 
sense of not having fully recognized the potential 
danger to world peace in this explosive situation 
and not having insisted more firmly upon com- 
pliance with U.N. resolutions. 
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Similarly the problem of the Suez Canal had 
been brought to the United Nations in October 
after a discouraging history of provocation and 
counterprovocation which had dimmed the pros- 
pects of finding a solution. Under the aegis of the 
United Nations, the Security Council succeeded on 
October 13 in agreeing upon six principles, which 
the British, French, and Egyptians, as the parties 
most directly concerned, worked out as the basis 
of an equitable solution.* The events of Novem. 
ber disrupted this attempt at orderly progress as 
well, but at present the situation has been restored 
to a point where we think this problem, too, can 
again be approached through the preferable chan- 
nel of negotiation. 

In the course of the months immediately follow- 
ing the upheaval of October-November, it became 
evident that still another problem exists in re- 
gard to the area *s a whole. The irresponsible 
and reckless behavior of the Soviet Union in 
threatening unilateral intervention in this dispute 
for the sake of achieving supposed political ad- 
vantages made it quite clear that, unless some kind 
of a protective shield could be thrown around the 
area as a whole, the disruptive and subversive ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Union might vitiate attempts 
to progress toward stability and tranquillity in the 
area. 

Since the United Nations was not equipped to 
deal with this last problem, the United States Gov- 
ernment formulated a doctrine for the Middle 
East, which was proposed to Congress by the 
President on January 5 of this year.’ Its objec- 
tive is to provide economic and military assistance 
to those countries in the area desiring to cooperate 
with us in resisting Soviet encroachments, and thus 
to help develop the economic stability and internal 
security plus adequate national self-defense which 
could lead to a greater degree of self-confidence 
and feeling of security on the part of the states in 
the area. 

The United States Government placed the Sov- 
iet Union and the world on notice that we would 
use our military power to deter or defeat overt 
aggression against any of the states in the area 
that desired our help. This program is being 
launched by a U.S. mission under the able direc- 
tion of Ambassador Richards, former Congress- 


man from South Carolina and chairman of the 


‘For text, see ibid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
° Tbid., Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
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House Foreign Affairs Committee, who is now 
visiting the countries in the area.° He is making 
good progress in encouraging the stability and 
tranquillity which we believe are essential to guar- 
antee peace. 

In a further effort to protect the area of the Mid- 
dle East against possible attack, the United 
States recently announced its willingness to par- 
ticipate actively in the work of the Military Com- 
mittee of the five-nation Baghdad Pact.’ This 
action was taken under the authority of the joint 
resolution approved on March 9.° 


Collective Defense in the Far East 


Our experience in the Far East has given us fur- 
ther confidence in collective security as an effective 
deterrent against aggression and war. Under the 
spur of outright aggression by the Chinese Com- 
munists, supported by the Soviet Union, collective- 
defense machinery in that area has developed 
rapidly and effectively. 

The recent conference of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization Council in Canberra was in 
a sense the coming of age of collective defense in 
the Far East.? The eight nations gathered there 
were in unanimous agreement that their banding 
together to resist Communist aggression had 
proved effective as a deterrent and as a positive 
force for peace and security in the area. On the 
positive side, for example, the Council noted the 
national development of new Asian states, such as 
the Republic of Viet-Nam and the approach of 
their objectives. 

As Secretary Dulles reported, the growing 
strength, unity, and demonstrated will to resist 
has made it seem inexpedient to the Chinese Com- 
munists to continue to use methods of force to gain 
their objectives. 

While we find room for hope from the success of 
Szato and our other collective-security arrange- 
ments such as Anzus (with which we are allied to 
Australia and New Zealand) and our bilateral 
treaties with the Republic of Korea, Japan, the 
Republic of China, and the Philippines, there cer- 
tainly isno room for complacency. Chinese Com- 
munist support for Soviet action in Hungary and 
their continued defiance of the United Nations 


*Tbid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 

"Tbid., Apr. 8, 1957, p. 561. 

*For text, see ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 

°For text of final communique and statements by Sec- 
retary Dulles, see ibid., Apr. 1, 1957, p. 527. 
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carry serious implications for the free nations of 
Asia. The threat of overt aggression continues to 
cast a shadow in the Far East, and the free nations 
have no choice except to maintain their military 
strength, individually and collectively. 

There is no question that the Communists con- 
tinue to regard control of all Asia as one of their 
foremost goals on the road to world conquest, and 
they continue to push ahead on all fronts with a 
combination of subversion, offers of trade and aid, 
cultural exchange, and threats. 

As always, they cut the garment to fit the cloth. 
While continuing their military buildup in North 
Korea in violation of their armistice pledges, they 
advance toward Japan with smiling countenance 
and outstretched hand, knowing Japan’s urgent 
need to expand its trade and sources of supply. 
While strengthening the military forces of the 
Viet Minh in North Viet-Nam and supporting the 
Pathet Lao defiance of the Royal Government of 
Laos, they offer aid and technical assistance to 
neighboring Cambodia. While threatening re- 
peatedly to take Formosa by force if necessary, 
they smugly talk of peace and friendship. 

Our national security depends upon our remain- 
ing alert to all of these tactics, wherever they 
appear, and above all in remaining united and 
strong. We assist or plan to assist those nations 
of Asia who wish such help in strengthening their 
own resources and stability so that they can ward 
off the thrust of communism and add to the total 
deterrent force of the free world. 

It is plain that the nations of Asia and Africa 
are going through a period of revolutionary 
change. The aspiration for economic develop- 
ment and a better life is widespread and power- 
ful. Although many elements will affect the fu- 
ture of these nations, the extent to which their 
desire for economic development seems on the 
way to fulfillment will be one of the determining 
factors of their stability and continued freedom. 

There can be no doubt, however, that a useful 
employment of American resources in further- 
ing our national interest is to promote economic 
growth among nations needing it. I might point 
to India as a prominent example and one whose 
race against Red China for economic development 
has important implications for us. 

We can provide an incentive for sound devel- 
opment if we will increase the continuity and 
flexibility of whatever funds are made available. 
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If it is possible to be more selective in the proj- 
ects we support, and steadier in supporting the 
best ones, we can cause the applicants for aid to 
try to devise the best projects possible. In addi- 
tion, we can assist recipients in developing better 
projects and in encouraging private investment, 
if we will render technical assistance not only 
in the carrying out of programs but in the de- 
signing of them. 

We fully realize that the Congress is taking 
a hard look at foreign aid this spring. This is 
a good thing, and we hope that the studies now 
in progress will improve our policies on aid. The 
recent report by the President’s committee under 
Benjamin Fairless” gave strong support to the 
view that our general programs of foreign as- 
sistance are necessary and useful. 


Inter-American System, a Bulwark of Freedom 


In our own Western Hemisphere, which is vital 
to our security and well-being, the American Re- 
publics afford the rest of the world a model ex- 
ample of international cooperation. The regional 
strength and fellowship of the Organization of 
American States, which consists of the United 
States and the 20 neighboring Republics, is not 
only a hemisphere but a global force. The sup- 
port given by the American peoples and their 
governments to the free world is, in hard fact, an 
inalienable and indispensable bulwark of freedom. 

The Oas is the framework of our inter-Ameri- 
can system. Through it, and within the larger 
frame of the United Nations, the American Re- 
publics seek to promote their common interests. 
In the words of the Declaration of Panama, issued 
jointly by the Presidents of the American Repub- 
lics at their historic meeting last July, it is the 
purpose of the American peoples “to create a 
civilization that will give tangible meaning to 
the concept of human liberty.”"* One of the 
immediate consequences of the Panama meeting 
was creation of the Inter-American Committee 
of Presidential Representatives, which is under- 
taking to study methods of combating poverty, 
disease, and ignorance throughout the hemi- 
sphere and to make recommendations to the Oas 


” Report to the President by the President’s Citizen 
Advisers on the Mutual Security Program, March 1, 1957. 
Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 50 cents per copy. 

4 BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 1956, p. 220. 
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in economic, financial, social, and technical fields, | 
Geography, history, and economics have made | 


the individually independent peoples of this hem. 
isphere collectively interdependent. Our 21 Re. 
publics have a total population of upwards of 380 
millions in a total area of approximately 11 mil. 
lion square miles. 
noted, has the world’s most rapidly increasing 
population growth: 2.5 percent annually as com- 
pared with the global average rate of 1 percent, 

Obviously, our economic relationship with this 
region, so enormous both in area and in popula- 
tion, is necessarily a prime factor in our economy, 
as it is in theirs. About one-fifth of our total 
exports go to Latin America, and we obtain from 
Latin America about one-fifth of our total im- 
ports. We supply the Latin American Republics 
with approximately 47 percent of their imports 
and take 43 percent of their exports. In other 
words, around 44 percent of Latin America’s total 
trade is with us. United States private enter- 
prise currently proves its faith in Latin America’s 
future by direct investment of approximately $7 
billion there. The effects of this great influx of 
private capital are reflected in the overall picture 
of hemisphere development—in higher living 
standards, improved conditions of public health 
and public education, diversified agriculture, in- 
creased industrialization, and in ever-broaden- 
ing horizons of opportunity. 


Role of the United Nations 


Recent months have given dramatic evidence 
of the value of the United Nations as a mecha- 
nism for fostering the rule of law in relations 
among nations. We have witnessed the great 
influence for peace which can be exerted when 
states heed and support the opinions of the United 
Nations, particularly when there is an overwhelm- 
ing consensus in favor of constructive action. It 
is the policy of this Government to strengthen 
the legitimate role of the United Nations in ad- 
vancing world peace with justice. 

The recent emergency sessions of the General 
Assembly and the regular Eleventh Session have 
revealed new dimensions and new resources 
within the United Nations. In the Middle East a 
cease-fire and withdrawal of forces from the area 
of hostility were achieved. An unprecedented 
step was taken in the creation and deployment 
of the United Nations Emergency Force. 

The speedy and efficient clearance of the Suez 
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Canal, now virtually completed, was effected by 
the United Nations under contract with a private 
consortium. This vital task, an essential step in 
restoring some measure of economic and political 
stability in the Middle East, could not have been 
accomplished, under the conditions existing, with- 
out the intercession of the United Nations. 

The office of the Secretary-General has played a 
powerful part in the handling of the Middle East 
crises. Mr. Hammarskjold was given broad re- 
sponsibility to act in behalf of the Assembly in 
bringing the Uner into being, in arranging for 
clearance of the canal, and in negotiating with the 
several parties to the dispute. 

On the other hand, the inability of the United 
Nations to secure compliance with its urgent reso- 
lution, and in particular to secure the withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Hungary, is a source of deep 
disappointment among many peoples of the world. 
The blame for this failure lies squarely at the door 
of the Soviet Union, which cruelly massacred 
thousands of Hungarians who sought freedom 
from Soviet tyranny. Nevertheless, the United 
Nations has succeeded in focusing and maintain- 
ing the pressure of world opinion on these Soviet 
outrages. Its resolutions were a cogent reminder 
to all lovers of freedom of the callous threat which 
Soviet communism represents in the world today. 
The General Assembly climaxed its deliberations 
at the Eleventh Session with a specific condemna- 
tion of the U.S.S.R.—a condemnation which re- 
flected the revulsion of European, Latin Ameri- 
can, African, and Asian states, as well as our own, 
with the inhumane actions of Soviet communism. 

The critical political and security issues with 
which the United Nations has been concerned, and 
their attendant publicity, tend to overshadow the 
steady advance that is being made through the 
organization on problems of vast concern for 
peoples throughout the world. Important prog- 
ress, for example, is being made in establishing an 
International Atomic Energy Agency and bring- 
ing it into association with the United Nations as 
a new specialized agency. The statute for this 
agency was unanimously approved by the United 
Nations last fall and has just recently been sent by 
President Eisenhower to the Senate for its 
concurrence, 2? 

New proposals on disarmament were advanced 
in the Eleventh General Assembly by both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The Dis- 


* Tbid., Apr. 15, 1957, p. 615. 
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armament Subcommittee is now meeting in Lon- 
don in a determined effort to find common ground 
on which the beginnings of effective safeguarded 
disarmament and reduction of armed forces can be 
built. Our Government has some optimism that 
the first steps toward agreement may be taken in 
such critical fields as inspection, reduction of 
forces, registration and international observation 
of future nuclear testing, and bringing the nuclear 
threat under control. 

I do not think it too much to say that, in the 
difficult and continuing task of maintaining peace 
in the world and striving toward the well-being 
and security of mankind, the United Nations is 
playing an indispensable role. It is a vital mech- 
anism for advancing the common interests of the 
free world. 

I have outlined some of the major forces at 
work in the world today, as well as the funda- 
mental elements of our policy. I have also tried 
to give a brief picture of the important problems 
in the various regions of the world as we see 
them. In conclusion I should like to summarize 
a few of the major aspects of U.S. policies. 

A fundamental aim of our foreign policy is to 
promote the well-being and security of the Amer- 
ican people. Safeguarding the peace through 
development of our own strength and through 
collective security is a principal obligation in the 
world today. We must maintain the capacity to 
respond to any overt attack by the Communist 
powers. We must be prepared to respond with 
certainty, and we must retain flexibility in our 
choice of instruments if we are attacked. At the 
same time we must seek to reduce the risk of con- 
flicts and to promote a retraction of Soviet power. 
We should continue to blunt those forces hostile 
to the free world and work to bring the strong 
forces of nationalism into cooperation with the 
free world. 

It is obvious that this is not a program for a 
single year, or even for a decade. We are living 
in what President Eisenhower once termed “not 
a moment but an age of danger.” And we must 
remember that our resources are not endless, our 
power not infinite. We must use our strength to 
make the changing forces proceed in an orderly 
way and in directions compatible with our na- 
tional interests. This is the purpose of your Gov- 
ernment. It is the task of all of us to make the 
best effort of which we are capable. In this way 
we can truly build for peace. 
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U.S. Lifts Restrictions on Travel 
to Four Middle East Countries 


Press release 181 dated April 1 

The Department of State on April 1 lifted re- 
strictions placed on travel of U.S. citizens to 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Israel. These restric- 
tions were instituted on October 31 and Novem- 
ber 2, 1956, in view of the outbreak of hostilities 
in the Middle East. 

Authorization has also been granted for return 
of evacuated U.S. official personnel and their de- 
pendents to posts in the four countries. 

Holders of passports which bear endorsements 
invalidating them for travel in Egypt, Syria, Jor- 
dan, and Israel or authorizing travel in one or 
more of these countries for a limited period may 
present them in person or by mail to the Passport 
Office of the Department of State at Washington, 
D. C., or to the passport agencies at Boston, New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, Los Angeles, or San 
Francisco to have these endorsements voided. 
Persons abroad may present their passports to 
American Foreign Service offices. 


Murder of U.S. Technicians 


in Iran 
Press release 178 dated March 28 

The Department of State has learned with great 
sorrow and concern of the murder in Iran of Kevin 
Carroll, an official of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and Brewster Wilson, of the 
Near East Foundation, and the presumed abduc- 
tion of Mrs. Carroll, apparently by bandits. 

The Iranian Government, through the Iranian 
Ambassador at Washington, Ali Amini, and 
through the U.S. Embassy at Tehran, has ex- 
pressed the deep regrets of His Majesty the Shah, 
the Prime Minister, and the Government of Iran 
and has given firm assurances that every effort 
is being made to apprehend the bandits and to 
secure the release of Mes. Carroll. 

The Iranian Government has ordered full mo- 
bilization of police facilities, including aircraft, 
and has dispatched Maj. Gen. Ali Qoli Golpira, 
Chief of the Iranian Gendarmerie, to Zahedan to 
direct the pursuit. Facilities and personnel of 
American official missions in Iran have likewise 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 756. 
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been made available to cooperate with the Iranian 
Government. 

Secretary Dulles and Ica Director John B. Hol- 
lister have written to the families of Mr. Carrol] 
and Mr. Wilson to express their condolences. The 
Department of State is keeping in close touch 
with the family of Mrs. Carroll concerning de- 
velopments as the search goes on. 

Kevin Carroll and Brewster Wilson died while 
serving the best interests of their Government and 
their country. The Department of State pays 
tribute to their distinguished service, while 
mourning the tragic sacrifice it has exacted from 
them and their families. 


U.S. Reaffirms Continuation 
of Aid to Iran 


Press release 185 dated April 2 


The, Department of State on April 2 reaffirmed 
that there has been no suspension of technical and 
economic assistance to Iran following the recent 
tragic deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Carroll and 
Brewster Wilson. Steps have been taken to re- 
strict the travel of personnel in the area where 
the tragedy occurred. This was an administra- 
tive action to protect the safety of members, both 
Iranian and American, of the U.S. Operations 
Mission in that particular area. 

The Department has expressed its appreciation 
for the great efforts of His Majesty the Shah, the 
Prime Minister, and the Government of Iran to 
locate and free Mrs. Carroll before her death was 
confirmed, and for their continuing efforts to ap- 
prehend and punish the bandit murderers. 


Current Developments in Hungary 


Press release 188 dated April 3 

In a joint declaration with the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Moscow on March 28 the Kadar regime 
has again denied the competence of the United 
Nations in the problem of Hungary. It has again 
falsified the record by alleging that the Hungarian 
uprising of October-November was a Fascist 
counterrevolution unleashed by the United States. 

But the record is clear. The uprising was 
spontaneous. It was supported by the entire na- 
tion. It was crushed only by the intervention of 
Soviet armed forces. In these circumstances, the 
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continued presence of Soviet forces in Hungary 
and the systematic repression of the Hungarian 
people constitute an open confession by the Kadar 
regime that it does not have the confidence of the 
people and cannot exist without the protection of 
Soviet troops. 

The Kadar regime has vengefully sought to 
identify, seize, and punish those who took any part 
in the uprising of October-November. It has 
carried out arrests of Hungarian citizens on a 
mass scale. It has reinstituted by decree the 
cruel practice of banishment. It has ordered all 
residents of Hungary to report to the police for 
a check of identity cards. It has made clear in 
public statements that Soviet troops will remain 
in Hungary indefinitely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the regime and intimidating the Hun- 
garian people. 

These events can only be regarded as further 
steps toward the complete suppression of all hu- 
man rights and liberties in Hungary. They 
mark a reversion to some of the worst practices 
of the Stalinist terror in that country and stand 
in ironic contrast to the celebration by Commun- 
ists on April 4 of the “liberation” of Hungary by 
Soviet armed forces in 1945. 

We believe that these developments will be of 
concern to the Special Committee established by 
the United Nations General Assembly on January 
10 to investigate the problem of Hungary.1. The 
Committee will report its findings to the General 
Assembly, which remains seized of the problem 
of Hungary. 


Escapee Program Marks 
Fifth Anniversary 


Press release 170 dated March 22 


The United States Escapee Program marked its 
5th anniversary on March 22. 

Now located in the Office of Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs, Department of State, headed by 
Robert S. McCollum, the Escapee Program has 
returned to the Department, where it first oper- 
ated after its creation in 1952. It was established 
under the Mutual Security Act and has been con- 
tinued by annual appropriations. The program 
was transferred in 1956 from the International Co- 
operation Administration to the newly created-Of- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 28, 1957, p. 138. 
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fice of Refugee and Migration Affairs in the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular A ffairs.! 

Mr. McCollum, now on a survey of the escapee 
situation in Europe and the Near East, pointed 
out in a departure statement on March 15 that 
a highlight of the Escapee Program’s achievements 
came with the care, maintenance, transportation, 
and resettlement assistance it provided during the 
recent outpouring of escapees as a result of the 
Hungarian revolt. 

Assistance by the Escapee Program supplements 
programs of local governments of asylum and of 
international and voluntary organizations engaged 
in refugee service. Resettlement of escapees 
aided by the program may be in any country where 
anti-Communist refugees are welcome to reestab- 
lish themselves as self-sufficient citizens of the 
free world. 

Of approximately 255,000 escapees from Iron 
Curtain countries—including Hungarians—160,- 
000 have had some of the services of the Escapee 
Program. These services range from welcoming 
kits containing items for personal comfort, clean- 
liness, and convenience for those newly arrived in 
the free world, on through further care, mainte- 
nance, and transportation, to full reestablishment, 
in many cases, in countries of destination. 

The Escapee Program has played a major role 
in resettling about half the nearly 88,000 escapees 
who have gone to the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and to certain countries in South America 
and participated with other organizations in as- 
sisting the other half. The program has also had 
part in the resettlement of 54,000 in Western Eu- 
rope. Some 113,000 have not been permanently 
resettled in any one spot. They are in temporary 
locations pending final destination. 

Of the Office of Refugee and Migration Af- 
fairs, Mr. McCollum has said: “I hope in this area 
we may bring into focus for constructive consid- 
eration and action the many aspects of America’s 
interests in escapees, refugees, and general migra- 
tion problems. 

“The United States must continue to exert lead- 
ership in the humanitarian as well as the economic 
and military fields. To justify our position and 
reputation in the free world, we must not fail to 
recognize that men and women everywhere are 
entitled to live in freedom, with dignity and with 
opportunities to improve their stations in life.” 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1956, p. 651. 
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He asserted that the worldwide problem of refu- 
gees cannot be dealt with adequately by short- 
term planning, adding that “as long as oppressive 
dictatorships exist, as long as basic individual 
freedoms are denied, there will be people who flee 
to seek better lives and, thereby, create new refugee 
problems. 

“Pleased as we may be about our country’s part 
in accepting Hungarian escapees, we must combat 
any tendency to talk in terms of Hungarians only,” 
Mr. McCollum cautioned. “The whole picture de- 
serves constant emphasis. What of the millions 
of refugees from other countries?” 

Pointing out that the United States has played 
leading roles in refugee problems from 1938 on, he 
stated that “Congress is now facing the continuing 
challenge of further action.” Citing President 
Eisenhower’s recent recommendation to Congress 
for “permanent legislation so that administrative 
authorities are in a position to act promptly .. . 
in facing [escapee] emergencies which may arise 
in the future,” ? Mr. McCollum said: 

“Our record of the past joins the issue of today. 
We have performed with credit. There can be 
no letting down. Wemust keep trying to alleviate 
the plight of the longtime refugee. We are bend- 
ing every effort, with available legislation, to help 
in resettlement and integration. This continues 
a world challenge and a challenge to the United 
States to continue its leadership. Most of all we 
must value a long-range policy, flexible to meet 
any contingency, at the same time affording con- 
tinuity of planning.” 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion 

The Department of State announced on March 
28 (press release 177) that Scott McLeod, Ad- 
ministrator of the bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, will head a 14-man U.S. delegation 
to the meeting of the sixth session of the Council 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 


* Ibid., Feb. 18, 1957, p. 247. 
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pean Migration (Icem) to be held at Geneva, : 
Switzerland, April 8-13, 1957. The Council | 


meeting will be preceded by a week’s meeting of 
the 9-member Executive Committee, convening 
on March 28. 

Francis E. Walter and Kenneth B. Keating, 
U. S. House of Representatives, will serve as al- 
ternate delegates to Mr. McLeod. 

Public members who will serve as advisers are: 
Harold J. Gallagher, New York City, attorney; 
Mrs. Edwin I. Hilson, New York City; Judge 
Charles Rosenbaum, Denver, Colo., attorney; 
Nick I. Stepanovich, East Chicago, Ind., attor. 
ney; and Maj. Frederick Sullens, editor, Jackson, 
Miss., Daily News. 

Other advisers to the Council meeting are: 
Robert S. McCollum, Deputy Administrator, 
Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; Walter M. Besterman, legal as- 
sistant, House Judiciary Committee; William F. 
Heimlich, consultant, Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee; and Pierce J. Gerety, consultant, Department 
of State. 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and 
Migration, Department of State, will serve as 
acting U.S. representative to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting and as principal adviser to Mr. 
McLeod at the Council meeting. Elmer M. Falk, 
Office of International Administration, Depart- 
ment of State, will also act as adviser at both 
meetings. 

Icem, with funds supplied by 27 member gov- 
ernments, is continuing the extensive program 
undertaken in 1956 of transporting Hungarian 
refugees from Austria to countries of temporary 
or permanent asylum. 

On the initiative of the United States, Iceu 
was established in 1951 to help relocate Europe's 
surplus manpower and refugees. The principal 
places of relocation providing new homelands 
and jobs are in Australia, Canada, and various 
South American countries. 

Agenda items for the forthcoming meetings 
include a report by the director of Icem on the 
work undertaken in 1956, a revised plan of opera- 
tions, and budget and planning of expenditures 
for 1957. Another item on the agenda is the 
problem of moving Hungarian refugees from 
Yugoslavia and Austria. 
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Advantages to the United States of Membership 
in Proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


To tHE CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

The Secretary of Commerce is submitting for 
consideration by the Congress legislation to au- 
thorize United States membership in the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation.” 

I urge its favorable consideration. 

The advantages to the United States of mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion are compelling. It would open the way to 
major benefits for American trade by providing 
day to day review and consultation on administra- 
tion of our trade agreements. It would provide 
machinery for closer supervision and protection 
of the assurances contained in those agreements 
against discriminatory treatment of American 
exports, and thus increase the benefits we receive 
from those agreements. It would enable us more 
effectively to encourage the opening of new op- 
portunities for our exports to compete in the 
world market on their commercial merit. 

Foreign trade is a major economic activity in 
the United States. In 1956 our merchandise ex- 
ports, excluding goods shipped under military as- 
sistance programs, amounted to over 17 billion 
dollars. They constituted a greater proportion of 
our gross national product than the value of all 
non-farm residential construction last year. In 
the field of agriculture alone exports provide the 
market for the product of about 40 million acres 
of land. 


White House press release dated Apr. 3; transmitted 
on Apr. 3 (H. Doc. 146, 85th Cong., 1st sess.). 

*For text of OTC agreement, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 
1955, p. 579. 
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Because exports take only part of the produc- 
tion of most of our industries and farms, and be- 
cause they move through so many stages of proc- 
essing and handling on their way to foreign 
markets, we frequently overlook their importance. 
But they are vital to the welfare of our agricul- 
ture, labor and industry. 

America’s foreign trade has grown rapidly 
under our Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program. 
This program has been in effect for more than 
20 years, but since 1946 its principal vehicle has 
been a multilateral agreement known as the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, signed by 
all the major trading nations of the world. 

That agreement gives to the United States im- 
portant tariff and other concessions, but some of 
the benefits of these concessions to our export 
trade have been offset by such measures as quotas, 
licenses, and exchange restrictions. These meas- 
ures have under various circumstances had the 
effect of discriminating against United States ex- 
ports, and limiting the benefits of tariff conces- 
sions which we received under the General 
Agreement. 

The General Agreement provides for the 
orderly elimination of this discrimination against 
our trade, but, because of inadequate machinery 
for administration, these provisions have not 
been fully effective. 

The Organization for Trade Cooperation, by 
making possible more business-like administra- 
tion of those provisions of the General Agree- 
ment, will help to make our trade agreements 
more fully effective and assist us in expanding 
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our markets abroad for United States products. 
At the present time, administration of the Gen- 
eral Agreement is limited by the fact that the 
signatories meet only intermittently. 

In my Message of April 14, 1955, I reviewed 
the evolution of the General Agreement and the 
developments which led to the proposal for an 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. That 
Message was followed by exhaustive hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives* and in April 1956 
that Committee approved a bill to authorize 
United States membership in the proposed 
Organization. 

In reporting last year’s bill the Committee on 
Ways and Means inserted a number of construc- 
tive amendments to assure that participation by 
the United States in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation would relate solely to matters per- 
taining to international trade and that safe- 
guards for domestic producers contained in our 
present trade legislation would be maintained 
unimpaired. These amendments have been 
strengthened and included in this year’s bill. 

The proposal being submitted by the Secretary 
of Commerce contains two new features not 
found in the bill approved by the Committee on 
Ways and Means last year. These are designed 
to provide further safeguards to insure that 
United States participation in the proposed Or- 
ganization will be responsive to the problems and 
needs of American agriculture, labor and in- 
dustry. The first is a provision to create an ad- 
visory committee consisting of representatives of 
American labor, industry, agriculture and the 
public to advise and consult with the United 
States chief representative on matters coming be- 
fore the Organization. The second is a provision 
under which the United States chief representa- 
tive would make an annual report to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress concerning 


* Thid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 678. 

‘For statements by Secretary Dulles and Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, see ibid., Mar. 19, 1956, 
p. 472. 
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the effect of the activities of the Organization fo | 
a 


Trade Cooperation on American labor, industry 
and agriculture. 
In addition, the proposal contains provisions 


further clarifying the substantive safeguards al. | 


ready endorsed by the Committee on Ways and 


Means by explicitly stating that its enactment | 


will not authorize, directly or indirectly, any fur. 
ther tariff reduction or other tariff concession by 
the United States not elsewhere authorized by 
the Congress. 

The recent development of proposals for a com. 
mon market and free trade area place Westem 
Europe on the threshold of a great new move. 
ment toward economic integration. 
will help to assure that this movement will de. 
velop in ways beneficial to our trade and that of 
other free countries, avoiding the danger that 
regional trade arrangement will lead to new bar. 
riers and discriminations against our exports. 

To achieve our objectives, it is essential that the 
United States chief representative to the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation be a person of 
wide experience in practical business matters, and 
that the members of the Advisory Committee 
likewise have had practical experience in their 
respective fields. 
tary of Commerce as Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. 

The foreign trade policies of the United States 
are based upon our reciprocal trade legislation 
and the agreements that have been negotiated 
under it. Until we establish the best possible 


machinery for administration of these agree | 


ments, we are needlessly failing to obtain their 
maximum possible benefits for American labor, 
industry, and agriculture. With membership in 
the proposed Orc we will be in the strongest 
possible position to achieve the full benefits that 
these agreements afford. 

I recommend the early enactment of this 
proposal. 

Dwicut D. EisenHoOwER 


Tue Wuire Hovss, 
April 3, 1957. 
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Principles of U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 


Statement by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


I am appearing today in response to the com- 
mittee’s request for the Department of State to 
present its views on aspects of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy which serve to build a world of free 
peoples. Other officials of the Department have 
previously appeared to discuss the Soviet eco- 
nomic system. 

My statement will describe for you how the 
United States, through its economic policies, is 
contributing to a strong community of free-world 
nations based upon the system of free private 
enterprise, a free flow of capital and exchange of 
industrial and other techniques, and a mutually 
profitable and expanding trade among the na- 
tions of the free world. There is a marked con- 
trast between the Soviet system and ours which 
will be developed in this statement. Our major 
free-world partners, such as the United King- 
dom, are of course also vitally interested in a 
strong free world and are working to this end. 
However, I wish today to limit myself primarily 
to our own economic policies. 

First, to contrast these systems in general. As 
has been pointed out in earlier testimony, the eco- 
nomic diplomacy of the U.S.S.R. has as its aim 
furtherance of Soviet-brand communism. Its 
immediate objectives are to weaken the cohesion 
of the free world, to intensify neutralism, and to 
encourage countries to look to the Soviets for aid 
and leadership. Its long-range objective is to 
subvert and communize any nation which appears 
to be a likely political target. Its dream of an 


Made before the Subcommittee oh International Or- 
ganizations and Movements of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on Apr. 3 (press release 187). 
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ideal world is a politico-economic system planned 
and controlled from the Kremlin. 

The aim of the United States in the conduct 
of our foreign economic policy has been to work 
not for enslavement of other peoples but for their 
freedom. Our immediate aims are to work with 
free peoples everywhere in helping to improve 
standards of living and to provide people with 
greater opportunities to develop their abilities 
and enrich their contributions to human life. 
Our long-range objective is to help make it pos- 
sible for people throughout the world to choose 
the course of freedom independent of foreign 
domination or ideological slavery. Our aim is a 
world community of free and prosperous nations 
bound together by peaceful ties of trade, of mu- 
tual helpfulness, and of common ideals of human 
dignity. Thus conceived, the foreign economic 
policy of the United States has as its aim the 
“building of a world of free peoples.” 

Let us turn to three major aspects of our 
foreign economic policy that contribute to this 
overall aim, namely: (1) the encouragement of 
free competitive enterprise abroad; (2) the en- 
couragement of the flow of capital and technical 
assistance abroad; and (3) the promotion of an 
expanding world trade. 


Encouraging Free Competitive Enterprise Abroad 
First let us consider our policy of encouraging 
competitive enterprise in the free world. 
As the committee is aware, there is no place 
for free enterprise in the Soviet economy. The 
monolithic Soviet state owns all the land, all the 
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factories, and all the mines. Economic decisions 
are made by the Government, taking into account 
first the requirements of the Soviet state and giv- 
ing only secondary consideration to the needs of 
the individual. Government ministries and agen- 
cies have absolute control over the entire economy. 
Both managers and workers are subject to the 
fullest kind of regimentation. Coercion is one of 
the principal means employed to obtain maxi- 
mum effort from the Soviet worker. 

Before proceeding to a description of the free- 
enterprise system, it is useful to point out that 
our economy has not developed in the way which 
Karl Marx envisaged as the inevitable course for 
a capitalist society. He did not conceive of the 
kind of evolutionary development which has 
taken place. The violent explosions and up- 
heavals which he prophesied have not occurred. 
The free-enterprise system was supposed to be 
predatory but instead has provided a higher 
standard of living for all members of our so- 
ciety than at any time in the history of mankind. 

In contrast with the Soviet economic system, 
the free competitive enterprise system is a reflec- 
tion of the basic philosophy of democratic gov- 
ernment. The foundation of such a system is the 
sanctity of private property, whether it be a fac- 
tory or a farm. Competitive enterprise in a 
democracy is thoroughly responsive to the needs 
and interests of all citizens. It is a vigorous and 
dynamic system which stimulates changes and 
progress. This system encourages initiative, in- 
ventiveness, and greater productivity by the in- 
dividual through affording him better opportuni- 
ties to utilize his talents and to improve his per- 
sonal status and well-being. Personal motivation 
to do a good job is inherent in the free com- 
petitive enterprise system because both the em- 
ployer and the employee know their compensa- 
tion is determined by the play of economic forces, 
not by arbitrary decisions of the state. The re- 
sult is a maximum of production from a given 
set of resources and a high standard of living. 

The essential characteristics of this system 
which produce these results are the following: 
first, ingenuity and risk-taking by management, 
which results in the development of new indus- 
tries, the introduction of new products, and the 
use of improved methods of production; second, 
competition in the market place, which serves as 
a major stimulus to efficient production, lower 
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costs, and lower prices; and, third, protection of 
workers’ rights through their participation in 
free independent labor unions. 

Let me now mention some of the significant 
activities within the free nations of the world 
which serve to promote a system of competitive 
enterprise and which it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage. 
are the European Coal and Steel Community and 
the proposed European Common Market, both 
of which have as their principal economic goal 
the elimination of both public and private bar- 
riers to trade among the six member countries ag 


a means of stimulating more efficient production | 
and improving standards of living. Worthy of | 


mention is the fact that several Western European 
countries, within the framework of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, have 
established national programs to improve indus- 
trial efficiency and increase productivity. A num- 
ber of these same countries have enacted anticartel 
legislation designed to remove private restraints 
on production and trade. Particularly note- 
worthy is recent legislation adopted by the United 
Kingdom which promises to be one of the most 
effective anticartel laws yet enacted in Westem 
Europe. Also of importance are the efforts being 
undertaken to develop free labor unions and con- 
structive management-labor relations. 

It should be emphasized that in our encourage- 
ment of free enterprise abroad the United States 
fully recognizes the right of other countries to 
determine their own forms of economic organiza- 
tion. What we want is for other peoples to have 
confidence in their innate capacities for economic 
progress through free institutions of their own. 

The problem of encouraging competitive free 
enterprise in highly developed economies must of 
necessity differ substantially from the problem of 
encouraging it in countries with less developed 
economies. Productivity in these latter countries 
is generally very low. As a rule, it is inhibited 
by a shortage of administrative and managerial 
skills, by a shortage of capital for investment, and 
by a complex of public and private attitudes to- 
ward economic life which sometimes results in 
restrictive, high-cost production. One of the ma- 
jor problems, therefore, is producing changes in 
basic attitudes which will in time lead to changes 
in economic and business practices. A number 
of the less developed countries have attempted 
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to meet their problems by socialist devices, that is, 
government ownership or close control of basic 
industries or portions of them. This is not nec- 
essarily a manifestation of an ideology approach- 
ing communism. These governments apparently 
have determined that such action is necessitated 
by the economic facts of life with which they are 
confronted and that only thus can economic de- 
velopment be guided and achieved. It is impor- 
tant for us to understand these motivations in 
order to work effectively with these countries. 


Expanding the Flow of Capital 

Let us next take up the second main aspect of 
our foreign economic policy which contributes to 
the objective of building a world of free peoples, 
namely, the encouragement of the flow of capital 
and technical assistance abroad. The need for 
expanding the flow of capital to the free nations 
will be considered first. 

As the committee knows, developing economies 
need capital. Literally many countries, particu- 
larly the less developed ones, are capital starved. 
Recognizing this fact late in 1955, the U.S.S.R. 
began to exploit this situation by making attrac- 
tive offers of credits to these countries. Substan- 
tial credits have now been granted to a number 
of carefully selected “political targets” outside 
the Soviet bloc. 

The United States also has been aware of the 
needs of other free nations for capital and, as a 
matter of fact, was doing something to meet these 
needs long before the Soviets. Thus, the United 
States has undertaken many measures to encour- 
age private investment abroad on a basis which 
contributes to efficient growth of the industries 
of other free countries. We are negotiating 
“friendship, commerce and navigation” treaties to 
establish an environment favorable to interna- 
tional investment and tax treaties for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation; we are offering govern- 
ment guaranties to private investors against the 
hazards of inconvertibility, expropriation, and 
war; we continue to provide a variety of informa- 
tion services to facilitate private foreign invest- 
ment. We have taken the initiative in the estab- 
lishment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has been organized as an affiliate of 
the International Bank. The purpose of the Cor- 
poration is to encourage the growth of productive 
private enterprise, especially in the less developed 
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countries. To do this, the Corporation will in- 
vest in private undertakings in association with 
private investors and will revolve its investments 
by selling them to other private investors. 

At this stage, however, private-enterprise capi- 
tal can do only a part of the job. In the newly 
emerged countries of Asia and Africa the primary 
need is for basic development projects: power, 
communications, irrigation, and transportation— 
fields to which private capital is not likely to be 
attracted in sufficient quantities. Public funds 
are therefore necessary. This Government con- 
tinues to invest public funds through the Exm- 
BANK in meritorious development projects abroad 
for which private funds are not available. We 
give full support to the development lending of 
the International Bank. Through the mutual 
security program the United States is providing 
commodities and services to help friendly coun- 
tries maintain adequate defense establishments. 
In addition, we are providing capital for devel- 
opment assistance in the form of loans repayable 
in local currency and, where necessary, as grants 
to those countries whose economic strength cannot 
be built up with adequate speed wholly by the 
normal processes of trade and investment. 

Our surplus foods and fibers are being used to 
relieve distress abroad arising from famine or 
other urgent difficulties. We are also lending 
back to the nations buying our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities a substantial portion of the 
proceeds of the sales for the purpose of investment 
in economic development projects. 


Technical Assistance 

In addition to encouraging the flow of capital 
abroad, we must also give technical assistance to 
the nations of the free world. This is particu- 
larly true of the underdeveloped countries, which 
are in great need of know-how and managerial 
skills. 

Technical assistance is a relatively new field for 
the Soviets, but they are expanding it rapidly in 
anticipation of a future payoff in political bene- 
fits. In this field also the Soviets are concentrat- 
ing their efforts in the less developed countries. 
At this time the Soviets probably hope to reduce 
or eliminate our influence in certain areas of the 
free world and at the same time build up a reser- 
voir of good will for the U.S.S.R. 

Our technical-assistance activities are a very 
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important complement to the economic aid pro- 
gram. Big dividends have accrued from the 
relatively small investment in technical assistance. 
Through bilateral arrangements with our free 
partners the United States has established agri- 
cultural, health, education, and other types of 
projects in virtually every free nation in the 
world. The United States also participates in 
multilateral programs of sharing technical skills. 
Among the most important of these is the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance. Experts have been recruited from 77 coun- 
tries to help provide technical education in vari- 
ous forms. 

In addition, the United States has supported the 
establishment of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency to make nuclear technology widely avail- 
able in all its peaceful aspects and to allocate 
fissionable materials for benign uses. We are 
providing technical assistance in nuclear science, 
and we have given financial support for the in- 
stallation abroad of reactors suitable for research 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. American 
industry is also playing an important role in the 
technical-assistance program by sharing its latest 
techniques and processes with other free 
countries. 


Promoting World Trade 

Now let us turn to the third main aspect of our 
foreign economic policy which contributes to the 
aim of building a world of free peoples—the pro- 
motion of world trade. In no place is there 
a sharper contrast between the policies and prac- 
tices of the U.S.S.R. and the United States than 
in the trade field. This contrast is, in a sense, a 
reflection of the two economic systems. 

There is, of course, no place for the private 
trader in the foreign trade of the Soviet Union. 
All Soviet foreign trade is completely regimented 
and carried on through a state trading apparatus. 
As a result, in this field as in every other field of 
Soviet foreign economic policy, political motives 
are predominant in that the Soviet leaders select 
countries to trade with which they feel they can 
influence by economic deals. For example, bulk 
purchases from free-world countries are often 
timed for maximum political effect. In their ef- 
forts to expand trade with the free world, the 
Soviets have depended primarily on bilateral 
trade agreements and specific barter deals. 
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By way of contrast, the nature of our com. 
petitive enterprise system determines in large 


part the manner in which we conduct our foreign | 


trade. Most of our foreign trade is carried on 
by private traders. Their decisions are based 
largely on considerations of the market place, not 
on political motivations. 


As a matter of governmental trade policy the | 
United States has sought to achieve an expanding | 


world trade through international cooperation as 
a stimulant to our own economic growth and 
security as well as that of other free nations. Its 


objective is to minimize government controls | 


over trade so that the influence of the market 
place may have its maximum impact. 

The United States is doing this in recognition 
of the basic mutual benefits which flow from 
trade among countries. Through the process of 
international specialization, the countries of the 
free world are interdependent for sources of ma- 
terials and goods and for markets for the goods 
which they produce. Through international 
trade, countries in effect increase their produc- 
tivity by marketing those things which they pro- 
duce in surplus and buying those things which 
they cannot produce efficiently. A country may 
be able to achieve a considerable amount of self- 
sufficiency through severe restrictions to trade, 
but no country is so blessed with resources that 
it could do so without sacrificing a degree of eco- 
nomic well-being and economic development. 

In addition, with ample opportunities for trad- 
ing with the United States and with each other, 
the countries of the free world can better resist 
the pressures, both from their own commercial in- 
terests and increasingly from the Soviet Union, 
to become dependent on trade with the countries 
of the Communist bloc. This issue is particu- 
larly crucial in the underdeveloped areas of the 
free world, which are feeling the brunt of the 
Soviet economic offensive. Some of these coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East now 
have very substantial trade with the Soviet bloc. 

As a means of developing mutually beneficial 
trade, the United States pioneered in promoting 
cooperative action in the trade field when it 
adopted the reciprocal trade agreements program 
in 1934. By 1945 the United States had signed 
bilateral trade agreements with 29 countries. 
Bilateralism in trade relations gave way to multi- 
lateralism after World War II because experi- 
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ence had shown that the complex problems of 


international trade could not be dealt with ef- 
fectively on a bilateral basis. The product of 
this experience was the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to which there are 35 sig- 
natories, including the major trading nations of 
the free world. 

By the establishment of accepted principles of 
trade policy and procedures for resolving trade 
disputes, a measure of stability in world trade has 
been created which has contributed significantly 
to its overall expansion. 

In conclusion, I think it is clear that the vari- 


ous aspects of our foreign economic policy which 


have been discussed here will help the nations of 
the free world the better to resist the Communist 
challenge. However, it is important to stress the 
fact that this Government has a deep-seated and 
enduring interest in the economic growth and de- 
velopment of other free nations, quite apart from 
the important political problem of resisting the 
spread of communism. In other words, we are 
seeking to better the economic status of the people 
of all free nations, not just to be in opposition to 
something but because we sincerely believe it is a 
positive good. If we are successful in these ef- 
forts, I believe that this nation will have made a 
significant contribution to the building of a world 
of free peoples. 


Limitations on Travel of American Citizens Abroad and on Cultural Exchanges 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
MURPHY ! 

It is a privilege to have this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you and to review with you the ques- 
tion of the limitations imposed by the Department 
of State on the travel of American citizens abroad 
and certain related matters bearing on the ex- 
change of persons between the United States and 
other countries. 

Also at your express wish, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall review the question of the ban on travel to 
Communist China of American newsmen and ad- 
dress myself to the policy aspects of limitations 
on overseas travel of Americans and on cultural 
exchanges generally. 

There is an accumulation of tradition as to ex- 
actly what a passport is and what rights citizens 
bearing passports have. The basic passport law 
dates back to 1856, although passports have been 
issued by the Secretary of State since the found- 
ing of the country. In fact, Congress enacted 
legislation in 1803 and in 1815 which specifically 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Apr. 2 (press release 182). 
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took cognizance of the fact that the Secretary 
issued passports under his general authority to 
conduct foreign relations. 

In 1856 the Congress also recognized that the 
President was responsible for the protection of 
American citizens abroad. This responsibility 
was later specifically assigned to the President by 
an act of Congress on July 27, 1868, by which 
the President was authorized to take measures 
“not amounting to acts of war” to insure the re- 
lease of any American citizen “unjustly deprived 
of his liberty by or under the authority of any 
foreign government.” 

Although the Congress recognizes the Presi- 
dent’s obligation to protect American citizens 
abroad and to secure their release when unjustly 
held by foreign governments, Congress has tradi- 
tionally recognized the Secretary of State’s au- 
thority to issue passports. This was most recently 
reflected by an act of Congress of July 3, 1926. 
This act states that the Secretary or his designated 
representative may grant and issue passports 
“under such rules as the President shall designate 
and prescribe for and on behalf of the United 
States.” 
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Discretionary Control Over Issuance and Validation 
of Passports 

The Secretary of State historically has decided 
which citizens should receive passports and for 
what countries their passports should be vali- 
dated.* Under section 51.135 of the Department 
of State Regulations, as amended January 10, 
1956, passports are denied to members of the Com- 
munist Party and to certain other citizens who 
support the Communist movement. In addition, 
section 51.136 proscribes the issuance of passports 
to certain other individuals. This regulation 
states : 

In order to promote and safeguard the interests of the 
United States, passport facilities, except for direct and 
immediate return to the United States, will be refused 
to a person when it appears to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of State that the person’s activities abroad 
would: (1) violate the laws of the United States; (2) be 
prejudicial to the orderly conduct of foreign relations; 
or (3) otherwise be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. 

In addition to his discretionary control over 
which individual citizens are issued passports, the 
Secretary of State may also decide which coun- 
tries they may visit. This takes the form of a vali- 
dation stamp in each passport, stating which coun- 
tries may or may not be visited. Policy decisions 
as to which countries are intended in the ban are 
continually reviewed in the light of current de- 
velopments. During wartime, passports are vali- 
dated for relatively few countries and close check 
is kept on which areas are safe for American 
travel. During World War II, for example, 
American passports were only good for 6 months 
and were taken up at the frontiers when citizens 
returned to the United States. 

Generally speaking, the United States will not 
validate passports for travel to countries with 
which we do not have diplomatic relations. 
Americans traveling to such countries cannot be 
extended the usual protection offered American 
citizens and property abroad by our embassies 
and consulates abroad. At the present time, the 
following inscription is printed in every United 
States passport : 

This passport is not valid for travel to the following 
areas under contr6l of authorities with which the United 
States does not have diplomatic relations: Albania, Bul- 


garia, and those portions of China, Korea and Vietnam 
under Communist control. 


* For text of passport regulations, see 22 Code of Federal 
Regulations 51.135 through 51.1438. 
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In addition to not validating passports for coun- 
tries with which we have no diplomatic relations, 
the Secretary of State may, from time to time, de- 


cide that the safety of American citizens cannot | 


be fully protected in certain countries. This is 
one of the reasons for the present ban on travel to 
Hungary * and the recent ban on travel to the four 
nations in the Middle East—Israel, Egypt, Jor- 
dan, and Syria. The Secretary of State, while 
considering it advisable not to validate passports 
for Hungary, for example, nevertheless retains 
the right to except certain groups, whose travel to 
those areas would be in the interests of the United 
States. Groups often excepted in such cases are 
Red Cross and relief workers, priests and mis- 
sionaries, and the press. 

When the Secretary believes that the current 
situation in any particular country is stable once 
more, he then may lift the ban on travel there 
either for particular groups or for all citizens, 
Yesterday, as the most recent case in point, the 
situation in the Middle East was considered to 
have stabilized sufficiently for the four-country 
ban to be removed.* 

One reason for not allowing citizens to travel to 
certain countries, in addition to the safety of the 
individuals involved, is the psychological pres- 
sure which can be brought to bear on a country by 
not allowing Americans to enter it. For example, 
the United States cut off travel to Czechoslovakia 
after United States newpaperman William Oatis 
was imprisoned. The unfavorable publicity re- 
ceived by the Czechs abroad and their desire to 
have American newsmen and tourists visit Czech- 
oslovakia undoubtedly contributed to the release 
of Mr. Oatis.© Such pressure would have been im- 
possible had the Secretary not had the authority to 
stop travel to Czechoslovakia. 


Ban on Travel to Communist China 


As a specific case history, the committee may 
wish to have a brief analysis of the policy reasons 
why Americans are not permitted to travel to 
Communist China, beyond the reasons that we 





* For text of U.S. note to Hungary concerning reinstitu- 
tion of passport validation requirements, see BULLETIN of 
Feb. 18, 1956, p. 246. 

* See p. 654. 

5For Department statement on prohibition of travel 
to Czechoslovakia, see BULLETIN of June 11, 1951, p. 932; 
for Department announcement on release of William N. 
Oatis, see ibid., June 1, 1953, p. 785. 
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have no diplomatic relations with it. Public at- 
tention has been focused on the refusal to author- 
ize travel by newsmen, but I should make it clear 
that this applies to all other citizens as well. 

Many other categories of travelers—mission- 
aries, scholars, educators, public officials, relatives 
of imprisoned Americans—have been refused 
passports to Communist China. Let me put it this 
way: the special advantages or disadvantages of 
allowing any one group to travel there were not 
the governing factor. The decision, and the rea- 
sons behind it, applied equally to all Americans. 

And let me make one other point clear before 
giving those reasons: the skill and impartiality 
of American correspondents were never a point 
at issue. The vital importance of a full flow of 
information about conditions in mainland China 
has been recognized throughout. 

The reasons, stemming from fundamental 
United States foreign policy, may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) A state of unresolved conflict exists be- 
tween the United States and the United Nations 
on the one hand and Communist China on the 
other. The armistice, signed in 1953, was to con- 
tinue until a political settlement was reached. No 
such settlement has ever taken place, owing to 
the refusal of the Chinese Communists to consider 
any terms acceptable to the United Nations. The 
national emergency, proclaimed by the President 
at the time of the original Communist attack in 
Korea, is still in effect. All trade and financial 
transaction with Communist China are prohibited 
by United States laws and regulations. In time 
of war, travel in enemy territory is denied to 
United States citizens. In the present state of na- 
tional emergency, travel to Communist China is 
similarly denied. 

(2) The Communist Chinese threat against the 
Republic of China, with whom the United States 
has a treaty of mutual defense, remains clear and 
present. ‘The Chinese Communist buildup on the 
mainland opposite Formosa continues. They have 
specifically refused to enter into any agreement 
renouncing the use of force in the Formosa area. 
Under such conditions the United States believes 
that mainland travel by its citizens is unwise. 

(3) Since, as I have said, the United States does 
not recognize the Chinese Communist regime, 
normal diplomatic and consular protection for 
United States travelers there cannot be extended. 
This situation is highlighted by the fact that the 
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Chinese Communists have taken, and are still 
holding, political hostages. Here is strong evi- 
dence of the need for such protection. Even if 
the citizen applying for a passport would waive 
his right to such protection, the Government must 
extend it to the limit of its capabilities. 

(4) The Chinese Communist regime, which 
came to power by armed insurrection, has consoli- 
dated that power by a series of lawless acts. These 
include invasion of North Korea and attack on 
United Nations forces there, and illegal imprison- 
ment of American citizens without trial. It also 
includes flagrant violation of the Korean Armi- 
stice Agreement by the introduction of new 
weapons and aircraft in North Korea, and, as we 
have seen, it includes the continuing buildup of 
forces on the mainland opposite Formosa. In all 
these instances, the opinion of the rest of the 
world has been cynically disregarded. Now Com- 
munist China seems to feel the need for respecta- 
bility and acceptance into the family of nations. 
One of the requisites of such respectability is the 
establishment of trade relations and cultural ex- 
changes with the United States. The prerequi- 
site thus is a relaxation of United States travel 
restrictions. 


A Form of Blackmail 


The wish of the Chinese Communists for greater 
respectability has been confirmed in the series of 
meetings at Geneva between United States Am- 
bassador U. Alexis Johnson and Communist 
Chinese Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, which be- 
gan on August 1,1955. It was there that the Chi- 
nese Communists agreed that all American citi- 
zens in their country so desiring should be allowed 
to return to the United States and undertook to 
facilitate that return. Despite this unequivocal 
commitment of September 10, 1955, eight United 
States citizens are still held prisoners.° Ambassa- 
dor Johnson has taken the firm position that the 
cultural exchanges and visits by newspapermen 
now desired by the Chinese Communists could not 
be considered while United States citizens were 
still held prisoner. To do so might well destroy 
their last chance for freedom and would most 
certainly be giving in to a form of blackmail. 

It is also necessary, of course, to consider the 


effect upon our friends and allies should 


* For background, see ibid., Feb. 18, 1957, p. 261. Two of 
the imprisoned Americans, the Rev. Fulgence Gross and 
Paul Mackinsen, were released in March 1957. 
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the United States yield under such pressure. Con- 
fidence in our determination to resist the aggres- 
sive designs of communism would be weakened. 
The position of leadership which we have ac- 
cepted would be seriously undermined. It would 
be most difficult for us to urge others, many of 
whom must depend in part on our strength, to 
stand unafraid and unflinching before the Com- 
munist threat. It is well known that this threat 
often takes the form of economic and cultural 
penetration. 

As Secretary Dulles has recently said in his 
press conference,’ this whole question of the visits 
by newspapermen to mainland China is under con- 
tinuing review. If a formula can be found to per- 
mit their coverage of conditions there without 
affecting American lives and indulging in a form 
of appeasement by yielding to blackmail, we 
would all be greatly relieved. 


Cultural Exchanges With Communist Countries 


Now in this kindred matter of cultural ex- 
changes with other Communist countries, and the 
limitations thereon, I would like to make certain 
points clear: first of all, we have no exchanges of 
any kind with countries which we do not recog- 
nize—Bulgaria, East Germany, Albania, North 
Viet-Nam, and North Korea, as well as Com- 
munist China. 

At the present time, such exchanges, either 
official or private, are suspended with Hungary. 
American passports are not valid for travel to 
Hungary except, as we have seen, for certain 
special categories. 

For some time now, the Department has taken 
no initiative in the matter of officially sponsored 
exchanges with the U.S.S.R. There has been con- 
siderable exchange activity, however, with Poland 
and, to a lesser extent, with Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. At the present time a Polish coal dele- 
gation is in this country, as well as their mission 
on economic aid. An unofficial United States 
housing delegation expects to go to Poland in 
June in reciprocity for a Polish visit to the United 
States last November. Three Rumanian observers, 
you will remember, covered our election last No- 
vember, and it is hoped that some kind of re- 
ciprocal visit to Rumania by American political 
experts and scholars will take place shortly. 

The refusal of Communist countries to abide by 


* Ibid., Mar. 25, 1957, p. 482. 
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our visa requirements and allow their nationals to 
be fingerprinted has severely limited exchanges in 
the cultural field. Obviously, we cannot regard a 
troupe of entertainers as Government officials, 
So a kind of impasse exists. Unless the finger. 
printing requirement for nonofficial visas is legally 
removed, it is to be expected that the Soviet bloc 
will continue to use it as an excuse for propaganda 
to the effect that we have erected our own Iron 
Curtain. And it further gives them the op. 
portunity to deny visits of American cultural 
groups because of our seeming failure to apply 
reciprocity. 


Exchange Program With Free-World Countries 


This small trickle of exchanges with certain of 
the Communist countries, is, we hope, temporary. 
The Secretary of State is currently studying this 
problem with a possible expansion in mind. We 
believe in the kind of understanding and good will 
that exchanges of people in many professions and 
walks of life engender. Our own International 
Educational Exchange Program with the world 
outside the Iron and Bamboo Curtains is a flour- 
ishing and successful one which we feel has in- 
creased American understanding of our allies and 
of other countries of the free world and, we have 
every reason to believe, helped tell the American 
story abroad. 

A current example of how this free-world pro- 
gram works is the sharp increase in planned ex- 
changes with Africa. The trend toward inde- 
pendent status for colonial areas and trust terri- 
tories, as they become ready for the responsibilities 
of self-government, has been a continuing one. 
The contemplated increase in our program for 
fiscal year 1958 is particularly oriented toward the 
development of African educational facilities and 
toward an expansion of the leader program and 
the specialist program there. For example, the 
number of exchange grants contemplated for the 
newly independent nation of Ghana will be in- 
creased, it is hoped, from 13 to 40. 

If any argument were needed, over and above 
the compelling one of increased two-way under- 
standing, it could be pointed out that there has 
been a marked interest on the part of the Com- 
munists in these newly emergent countries and 
that it has taken the form of providing educa- 
tional facilities for African leaders and potential 
leaders. And their interest in other countries re- 
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mains constant as well. Vice President Nixon, for 
example, on his return from his recent African 
tour emphasized to us the importance attaching 
to exchanges with African countries as well as 
other efforts in the cultural and economic fields. 

If we believe, as we all do, that our way of life is 
the true one and the Communist way is the false, 
it seems to me that a thriving exchange program, 
which conveys the story of the American way and 
the way of the free world, is a must in the continu- 
ing battle for the minds of men. 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT F. CARTWRIGHT ° 


We are happy to appear before your subcom- 
mittee this morning in response to the request 
made in the chairman’s letter dated March 22, 
1957, to furnish whatever information we can re- 
garding current State Department issuance policy, 
procedure, regulations, and practices. 

The Department of State representatives pres- 
ent have been made available to assist the sub- 
committee in its study. We hope to be able to 
furnish answers to your questions. In the event 
there is any information which is not immediately 
at hand, we shall be glad to furnish it later for 
the record, consistent with the committee’s 
wishes. 

It may be helpful at this point if some general 
statements might be made to demonstrate the De- 
partment’s position in relation to its responsibili- 
ties in the passport field. With that in mind I 
would like to quote for the record at this time cer- 
tain portions of the statement made by Deputy 
Under Secretary Robert D. Murphy, before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 2, 
1957. Copies of Mr. Murphy’s statement are avail- 
able for the record if the committee wishes them, 
but I would like to quote here certain paragraphs 
which I feel deal directly with the immediate in- 
terests of this subcommittee. 


SMade before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on Apr. 
4 (press release 190). Mr. Cartwright was Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs. 
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[At this point, Mr. Cartwright read from Mr. Mur- 
phy’s statement, the third through the eleventh para- 
graphs. ] 

In addition to the bases for denial of passports 
cited in the quoted portions of Mr. Murphy’s state- 
ment, the passport regulations of the Department 
of State provide that persons denied passports be 
advised in writing of the tentative refusal and 
of the reasons on which it is based, as specifically 
as, in the judgment of the Department of State, 
security considerations permit. Upon request and 
before refusal becomes final, the applicant is en- 
titled to present his case and all relevant informa- 
tion to the Passport Office on an informal basis. 
At this time he is entitled to appear in person be- 
fore a hearing officer and to be represented by 
counsel. Upon request he will confirm his oral 
statements in an affidavit for the record. There- 
after the Passport Office must review the record 
and after consultation with other interested of- 
fices will advise the applicant of the decision. If 
the decision is adverse, the applicant must be ad- 
vised in writing and the letter must contain the 
reasons on which the decision is based as specifi- 
cally as the Department of State security limi- 
tations permit. The letter shall also advise the 
applicant of his right to appeal the decision. 

The administrative body handling appeals of 
this type is composed of not less than three officers 
of the Department of State, designated by the 
Secretary of State. The Board [of Passport Ap- 
peals] is required to adopt and has adopted and 
publicized its rules of procedure, including recog- 
nition of the applicant’s right to a hearing, right 
to representation by counsel, and providing for the 
applicant’s opportunity to inspect the transcript 
of his testimony. Likewise, other witnesses must 
have the right to inspect their testimony if they 
wish. 

The Board has the duty of advising the Secre- 
tary of State of the action it finds necessary and 
proper to the disposition of the case, and to this 
end the Board may call for further clarification 
of the record, additional investigation, or other 
action consistent with its duties. 

Copies of the passport regulations of the De- 
partment of State are available for the com- 
mittee. 
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Educational Exchange Agreement 
With Paraguay 


Press release 191 dated April 4 


The Governments of Paraguay and the United 
States on April 4 signed an agreement putting 
into operation a program of educational exchanges 
authorized by the Fulbright Act. The signing 
took place at Asuncién with Raul Sapena Pastor, 
Paraguayan Minister of Foreign Affairs, repre- 
senting his Government and Ambassador Arthur 
A. Ageton representing the Government of the 
United States. 

The agreement provides for the expenditure, 
over a period of 3 years, of Paraguayan currency 
equivalent to $150,000 received from the sale of 
surplus agricultural products in Paraguay to fi- 
nance exchanges of persons between the two coun- 
tries to study, do research, teach, or engage in 
other educational activities. The purpose of the 
program is to further the mutual understanding 
between the peoples of Paraguay and the United 
States by means of these exchanges. 

Under the terms of the agreement a Commission 
for Educational Exchange Between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Paraguay 
will be established in the latter country to facil- 
itate the administration of the program. The 
Commission’s board of directors will consist of 
eight members with equal representation as to 
Paraguayan and U.S. citizens in addition to the 
U.S. Ambassador, who will serve as honorary 
chairman. All recipients of awards under the 
program authorized by the Fulbright Act are 
selected by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
whose members are appointed by the President of 
the United States. The Board maintains a sec- 
retariat in the Department of State. 

With the signing of this agreement, Paraguay 
becomes the 37th country to participate in the 
educational exchange program initiated 10 years 
ago under authority of the Fulbright Act. Edu- 
cational exchanges between Paraguay and the 
United States have been carried out for a number 
of years under the Act for Cooperation Between 
the American Republics, the Smith-Mundt Act, 
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and other legislation. This agreement will con- 
siderably augment the present number of ex. 
changes. 

After the members of the Commission have been 
appointed and a program has been formulated, 
information about specific opportunities to par. 
ticipate in the exchange activities will be re. 
leased. 


Brazilian Copyright Proclamation 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 183 dated April 2 


A copyright proclamation issued on April 2 
by President Eisenhower in conjunction with an 
exchange of diplomatic notes between the United 
States and Brazil served to establish a supple- 
mentary copyright arrangement between the 
United States and Brazil. The notes were ex- 
changed between C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
and Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, Brazilian Am- 
bassador to the United States. This arrange- 
ment reaffirms the continued existence of recipro- 
cal copyright relations, based upon the Buenos 
Aires Convention on Literary and Artistic Copy- 
right of 1910, and for the first time provides for 
the protection in the United States of works of 
Brazilian nationals in musical recordings. 

The United States and Brazil have enjoyed 
reciprocal copyright relations since 1915 on the 
basis of the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910. 
However, a decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals in New York held that the 1910 
convention did not entitle Brazilian nationals to 
protection under the United States copyright law 
for their recorded musical works. In that case, 
the owners of the Brazilian copyright in the 
popular song “Tico-Tico” attempted, without suc- 
cess, to bring an infringement action against 
various United States music publishers and 
broadcasters for unauthorized performance of the 
musical composition by means of phonograph 
records. 

The April 2 action, affording Brazilian and 
United States nationals complete reciprocal pro- 
tection for their literary and artistic works, will 
be of significant importance in encouraging and 


*38 Stat. 1785. 
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assisting the increasing exchange of Brazilian and 
United States works, particularly in the musical 


field. 


PROCLAMATION 3175? 


WHEREAS section 1 of title 17 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Copyrights”, as codified and enacted into 
positive law by the act of Congress approved July 30, 
1947, 61 Stat. 652, provides in part as follows: 


Any person entitled thereto, upon complying with the provi- 
sions of this title, shall have the exclusive right: 


(e) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit if it 
be a musical composition; . .. Provided, That the provisions 
of this title, so far as they secure copyright controlling the 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically the 
musical work, shall include only compositions published and 
copyrighted after July 1, 1909, and shall not include the works 
of a foreign author or composer unless the foreign state or nation 
of which such author or composer is a citizen or subject grants, 
either by treaty, convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of 
the United States similar rights. 


and 

WHEREAS section 9 of the said title 17 provides in 
part that the copyright secured by such title shall ex- 
tend to the work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation; 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author 
or proprietor is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, 
convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of the United States 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as to its 
own citizens, or copyright protection, substantially equal to the 
protection secured to such foreign author under this title or by 
treaty; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to an 
international agreement which provides for reciprocity in the 
granting of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the 
United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto. 


and 

WHEREAS section 9 of the said title 17 further provides: 

The existence of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid shall be 
determined by the President of the United States, by proclama- 
tion made from time to time, as the purposes of this title may 
require . 
and 

WuHeress the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the United States of 
Brazil are parties to the Convention on Literary and 
Artistie Copyright, signed at Buenos Aires on August 11, 
1910; and 

WHEREAS satisfactory official assurances have been re- 
ceived that under provisions of Brazilian law and by the 
terms of the above-mentioned Convention of Buenos Aires 
citizens of the United States of America are entitled to 
obtain copyright in the United States of Brazil for their 
works on substantially the same basis as citizens of the 
United States of Brazil, including rights similar to those 
provided by section 1 (e) of title 17 of the United States 
Code: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do declare and proclaim: 





*22 Fed. Reg. 2305. 
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That there exist with respect to the United States of 
Brazil the reciprocal conditions specified in sections 1 (e) 
and 9 (b) of the said title 17 and that citizens of the 
United States of Brazil are entitled to all the benefits of 
the said title 17: 

Provided, that the provisions of section 1 (e) of the 
said title 17, so far as they secure copyright controlling 
parts of instruments serving to reproduce mechanically 
the musical work, shall apply only to compositions pub- 
lished and copyrighted after the date of this proclama- 
tion which have not been reproduced in the United States 
prior to the date hereof on any contrivance by means of 
which the work may be mechanically performed. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this second day of 

April in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[SEAL] and fifty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-first. 
By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956.” 
Ratification deposited: Guatemala, March 29, 1957. 


Copyright 
Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Cuba, March 18, 1957. 
Protocol 1 concerning application of the convention to 
the works of stateless persons and refugees. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force Sep- 
tember 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Cuba, March 18, 1957. 
Protocol 2 concerning application of the convention to 
the works of certain international organizations. 
Done at Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into 
force September 16, 1955. TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Cuba, March 18, 1957. 


Finance 


Memorandum of understanding regarding German as- 
sets in Italy. Signed at Rome March 29, 1957. En- 
tered into force March 29, 1957. 


Signatures: France, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
United States, 
* Not in force. 
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Fisheries 


Protocol amending the international convention for the 
northwest Atlantic fisheries of February 8, 1949 (TIAS 
2089). Done at Washington June 25, 1956. 
Ratification deposited: Canada, March 27, 1957; 

United Kingdom, April 2, 1957. 


War 

Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field ; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea ; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States Febru- 
ary 2, 1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, 
respectively. 

Ratification deposited: 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for sig- 
nature at Washington through May 18, 1956. Entered 
into force July 16, 1956, for parts 1, 3, 4, and 5, and 
August 1, 1956, for part 2. TIAS 3709. 

Acceptance deposited: Netherlands, March 27, 1957. 


Iran, February 20, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement providing for reciprocal copyright protection 
of literary, artistic, and scientific works. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Washington April 2, 1957. En- 
tered into force April 2, 1957. 


Italy 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of October 30, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3702, 
3760, and 3762). Effected by exchange of notes at Rome 
March 26, 1957. Entered into force March 26, 1957. 

Memorandum of understanding regarding war damage 
claims. Signed at Rome March 29, 1957. Enters into 
force upon notification by each Government to the other 
that the formalities required by their respective laws 
have been complied with. 


Portugal 


Agreement extending the agreement for use of facilities 
in the Azores of September 6, 1951 (TIAS 3087). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Lisbon December 31, 
1956, and February 2, 1957. 


Agreement relating to the loan of certain naval vessels 
or small craft by the United States to Spain, and an- 
nex. Effected by exchange of notes at Madrid March 
9, 1957. Entered into force March 9, 1957. 


Tunisia 


Economic and technical assistance agreement. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Tunis March 26, 1957. En- 
tered into force March 26, 1957. 


*Not in force. ~ 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Resignations 


Horace A. Hildreth as Ambassador to Pakistan, effec. 
tive about May 1. (For text of Mr. Hildreth’s letter to 
the President and the President’s reply, see White House 
press release dated April 1.) 


Designations 


Robert E. Ward, Jr., as Director, Office of Munitions 
Control, effective December 2, 1956. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


The National Interest and Foreign Languages. Pub. 
6389. International Organization and Conference Series 
IV, UNESCO 30. 133 pp. 65¢. 


A discussion outline and work paper sponsored by the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO for the purpose 
of discussing whether or not the national interest would 
be served by increased study of modern foreign languages 
in the United States. 


The Price of Peace. Pub. 6415. General Foreign Policy 
Series 114. 9 pp. Limited distribution. 


Text of the second inaugural address of President Hisen- 
hower, January 21, 1957. 


The American Agricultural Attaché. Pub. 6422. Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service Series 61. 23 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet describing the duties and responsibilities 
of the American agricultural attaché. 


The Situation in the Middle East. Pub. 6461. Near and 
Middle Eastern Series 23. 14 pp. Limited distribution. 


A pamphlet containing the text of a radio and television 


address to the American people made by President Hisen- 
hower on February 20, 1957. 
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NATO—Its Development and Significance 


The growth and accomplishments of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization from the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty on 
April 4, 1949, to the present time are described in this 61-page 
pamphlet, a recent publication of the Department of State. 


The topics discussed include: 


America’s Interest in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Origin of the North Atlantic Treaty 

Purposes and Activities of Nato 

Organization of Nato 

U.S. Contributions to Nato 

Nato Accomplishments 

The Future of Nato 


Two appendixes carry the text of the Report of the Committee 
of Three on Non-Military Cooperation in Nato and the text of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Copies of VA7’0—Iits Development and Significance may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 30 cents each. 
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